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THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
PROGRAMME IN OPERATION 


THE HON. THOMAS K. FINLETTER 


less than a commitment on the part of the United States to supply 

dollars to Western Europe in an amount which, roughly speaking, 
equals the balance of payments deficit of Western Europe with the rest of 
the world. It is true that there is a commitment only for one year, and 
that the programme must be reviewed by Congress in each of the four years 
for which it is hoped the plan will operate. I think it is fair to say, how- 
ever, that apart from legal obligations, there is an understanding on the 
part of the United States that the programme shall go on for four years. 

On the other hand, the plan is not a one-sided bargain. Certain definite 
commitments are undertaken by the participating countries. Those com- 
mitments are set out in two documents, the Report of the Committee on 
European Economic Co-operation of September 1947 and the Convention 
of European Economic Co-operation of April 1948. These documents were 
executed by the participating countries before the final enactment of the 
American legislation and appropriations. The plan, therefore, is not a con- 
tractual relationship; it is a partnership relation in which the common 
bond is the determination to save Western society. I think that the general 
terms ‘self-help’ and ‘mutual help’ serve to describe the share of the work 
which the participating countries have assumed. Self-help is a rather 
dull subject, at any rate so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
because the obvious fact is that the United Kingdom is helping itself, and 
from the point of view of my mission there is hardly any problem at all. 

The first condition of self-help is political stability within the country 
concerned. That may not strike British people as being very important, 
because political stability is rather taken for granted, but such is not the 
position in other countries. When it is remembered that this programme 
will work only if the leading countries in Western Europe can succeed in 
self-help, we must look with some dismay at the situation which prevails 
in some of those countries. 

The next condition is internal fiscal stability. There again, this is a 
rather dull, if painful, subject to the United Kingdom, because she has 
fiscal stability: for the first time in recent years there is a projected budget 
surplus for the current fiscal year. The United Kingdom is carrying out a 
policy of full employment, a policy of holding down home consumption, 
and a policy of controlling inflationary forces in order to divert maximum 
energies to her very difficult export programme. 


|: broad outline the European Recovery Programme is nothing more or 
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If I may continue this dull but nevertheless, to me, magnificent story, 
production in the United Kingdom is definitely on the increase. Great 
Britain and the countries of the Continent have gone through two world 
wars which have seriously interfered with their productive capacity. These 
countries had hardly recovered from the devastating effects on production 
of the First World War, when they were faced with another war which 
rattled their machines to pieces and did not allow them to maintain even 
normal repairs. Britain and the countries of the Continent also suffered 
considerable war damage and some of the countries suffered dreadfully 
from enemy occupation. 

The result is that European production is seriously reduced and United 
States production is vastly greater than it was before the war. This extra- 
ordinary situation results, of course, from the fact that we were far away, 
that our machines were not rattled to pieces, and that we immensely in- 
creased our production during the war and were able to maintain it after 
the war. This situation has created, not a shortage in world production, 
but a shortage in dollars; and Western Europe must obviously recover its 
own production as the keystone of its own recovery. 

Here again, I can only report progress in the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom is now putting into its investment programme a per- 
centage of its total available resources, which I believe is in excess of that 
of any other country and perhaps is the highest in history. This invest- 
ment is being put into productive capacity. 

Here, however, there is one rather serious question which must be a 
matter of concern to us all. It is that the urgent drive for exports, especi- 
ally to the dollar area, is compelling the United Kingdom to put into 
export goods part of its output which properly should be used to expand 
still further the productive capacity of the nation. Unfortunately, this 
appears to be necessary. The United Kingdom has determined to achieve 
a dollar balance by 1952-3 and she can do-so only under a Spartan pro- 
gramme for the home population and heavy concentration on exports. 
Nevertheless, that programme necessarily limits the future expansion of 
the productive capacity of the United Kingdom. 

The export programme is calculated to produce a dollar balance by 
1952-3. That programme, as we all know, is at the sacrifice of the con- 
sumption level of the United Kingdom. The import programme is being 
held down to present levels, and the amount of the national product which 
is being put into consumer goods is also being held down. When the United 
Kingdom says that this will be done during the four years of the Recovery 
Programme, one accepts that at face value. 

The two things put together mean that a tremendous sacrifice is being 
made to sell goods to the dollar area and to other areas—but especially to 
the dollar area—and that a sacrifice is being made in the consumption 
standards of the people. I think one may anticipate that those consump- 
tion standards will rise, but the word ‘Spartan’ will still apply. It is a 
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truly magnificent effort that is being made, and if these things were within 
the sole control of the United Kingdom, I should have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying that the objective of recovery would be achieved. 

Unfortunately, one cannot plan exports; one can prepare for exports, 
but whether or not the exports will be bought is dependent upon matters 
partly beyond anyone’s control. It obviously involves the question of 
willingness to buy. 

I am not afraid of, and I do not believe that responsible people in the 
United Kingdom are afraid of, increasing competition from other sources. 
Increasing competition from a strengthened Western Europe will, of course, 
produce competition for British export goods, but it will also produce 
markets for them. And I do not think it will be a threat. The real threat 1s 
the bogey of war. I do not mean actual war, which of course would destroy 
everything one is trying to do; I mean the political instability that results 
from the ‘cold’ war and the armament programme that must be under- 
taken if Western Europe and Western society are to defend themselves. 

Political instability must be viewed with great alarm. Men will not 
work, men cannot work, men cannot trade in an atmosphere of political 
insecurity, and for that reason, if it becomes necessary to adopt a rearma- 
ment programme in the United States, in Western Europe, and in the 
United Kingdom, which will interfere with the Recovery Programme, I 
think that, in a sense, we must not be downhearted about it, because the 
rearmament programme itself should help produce a feeling of greater 
security and stability. A rearmament programme, however, will certainly 
compel us to review the time factors which we have set for ourselves in this 
effort. It is quite obvious that if a greater part of the national wealth of the 
various countries is to be devoted to armaments, the achievement of re- 
covery will be pro tanto delayed; and I think that we—I include here very 
specifically the United States—must adopt a flexible policy towards the 
four years’ time limit originally stipulated for the Recovery Programme. 

One other question that needs examination is the so-called dollar gap. 
It is important to remember that if there is a negative gap in Western 
Europe there is also a positive gap in the United States balance of payments 
position. Work can be profitably directed against the positive gap as well as 
against the negative gap. In the United States we might well work for 
a greater willingness to buy goods from other countries, and possibly a 
continuing and steady private investment programme in Western Europe. 


Let us consider what is the record on the mutual help side. In the Re- 
port of the Committee on Economic Co-operation, and in the later docu- 
ment which finalized that Report—known as the Convention on European 
Economic Co-operation—very definite commitments were undertaken by 
the participating countries not just to help themselves, but to work with 
each other to achieve recovery. 

The commitments were phrased in two ways. First, there were broad 
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generalities in which the words ‘economic co-operation’ were rather freely 
used ; and then there were certain rather surprisingly specific undertakings. 
In the first Report there are commitments to co-operate to reduce tariffs 
and barriers to trade, to remove progressively the obstacles to the free 
movement of persons within Europe, and to organize means by which 
common resources can be developed in partnership. In the Convention, 
there are commitments to promote collectively the development of produc- 
tion, to work out a multilateral system of payments, and to facilitate the 
movement of workers. Those are all extremely serious commitments on 
the part of the participating countries. 

The following sentence from the policy part of the United States 
Economic Co-operation Act indicates the American view on the subject: 
‘Mindful of the advantages which the United States has enjoyed through 
the existence of a large domestic market with no internal trade barriers, 
and believing that similar advantages can accrue to the countries of 
Europe, it is declared to be the policy of the people of the United States to 
encourage these countries through a joint organization to exert sustained 
common efforts . . . which will speedily achieve that economic co-opera- 
tion in Europe which is essential for lasting peace and prosperity.’ . 

The legislative history of that provision is interesting, especially in the 
light of some comments from American visitors to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent. Those comments are generally to the effect that the 
European countries are not doing their share in working out these measures 
of economic co-operation. Sometimes they go further and talk about 
‘economic integration’ and in some instances they use the terms ‘United 
States of Europe’ or ‘political federation’—and so on. 

Senator Lodge, in Committee, moved an amendment to that section 
to substitute for the words ‘economic co-operation’ the words ‘economic 
integration’. The amendment was defeated in Committee, and the Bill 
was reported to the Floor of the Senate with the words ‘ economic co- 
operation’ in it. On the Floor of the Senate a motion was made to strike 
out the words ‘economic co-operation’ and to substitute the words ‘political 
federation’, and a very long and interesting debate followed in which the 
speakers were about evenly divided on the question, i.e., whether the 
United States of America should declare it to be its understanding that, 
as a condition of the continuance of Marshall Aid, there should be a United 
States of Europe. Finally, the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Vandenberg, and also Senator Barkley, the Demo- 
cratic Floor Leader, intervened, and the motion was withdrawn, but there 
was some rather ambiguous language in the debate to the effect that 
federation was implicit in the term “economic co-operation’. 

I cite this because it is of some significance in showing that the talk of 
a political federation of Europe is not just loose talk, but is something 
which has been debated in connexion with the enactment of the original 
legislation. It is true that the legislation ended up by containing in it the 
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words ‘economic co-operation’ as the objective of mutual help in Europe, 
but it is also true that the interpretation is not quite clear. However, I 
believe that as a matter of legislative interpretation there can be no 
question that the words ‘economic co-operation’ mean economic co-opera- 
tion, and nothing else. 

Therefore it may be said that, in so far as the law now stands and in so 
far as concerns the record of the two documents signed by the participating 
countries, the meaning is clear—it is economic co-operation. But it is also 
economic co-operation in terms of the very specific statements referred to 
above. Sovereign nations which agree to organize together the means by 
which common resources can be developed in partnership have gone 
beyond co-operation. 

I have attempted to explain my own view of what the words mean, but 
I suggest that the matter cannot be quite dropped at that point. We in the 
Economic Co-operation Administration may drop it there, because we are 
concerned only with what we are directed to do by the action of Congress; 
but it is part of a much bigger problem which enters into the political 
and military field and raises the whole question of the unity of the West. 

I assume that there is no doubt that, if the West is to survive, it must) 
be unified. Having said that, one has left open the question of what is the 
West and what is unification. There are at the moment at least three 
different points of view on the subject. There is the proposal for a United 
States of Europe, to which I have referred. There are the advocates of 
gradualist development along the lines of the Brussels Pact. There is then 
a third view, which has been advanced by Mr Hamilton Fish Armstrong of 
the Council on Foreign Relations in New York, which might be called the 
Article 51 approach. In the October 1948 issue of Foreign Affairs, Mr Arm- 
strong has an article entitled ‘Coalition for Peace’ in which he argues that 
what is necessary for the unity of the West is an arrangement, not a federa- 
tion, under Article 51 of the United Nations Charter which, of course, 
would in practice include all of the non-Russian and satellite States. 

The debate is a fascinating one; in a sense it is a debate between the 
gradualist concept, i.e., moving step by step with no very clear, fore- 
ordained objective, and what might for convenience be called the concept 
of the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, in which a group of men met and 
with one document created a new government. That is the fundamental 
issue. My own view is that we have no alternative except to adopt the 
gradualist approach. My reason for that view is not any predilection for 
doing nothing, but rather the fact that I do not think one should go into 
the all-out one-document approach until one knows precisely what one 
wants to do. I submit that there has been no light on that subject from 
any part of the West. 

I think that in the final analysis, if 1 may venture to prophesy, there 
will be what one might call a ‘determinist’ approach, which is to say that 
the facts will determine the issue. I think that the facts which will be in 
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control in Western Europe will be, in large part, military, and that they 
will drive the politicians into the action which I wish the politicians would 
take of their own conscious will. 

Having said that I do not believe that political federation of Europe 
is the objective of the European Recovery Programme, I do not mean that 
we should stop with that purely negative point of view. I think that if this 
programme is to receive the wholehearted support of Congress, much more 
than the normal and usual slow advance must be made in the direction of 
economic co-operation. Indeed, something has been done already. The 
nations of Europe have committed themselves to the free flow of trade and 
currency reform, and already, quite inconspicuously, a rather sensational 
event has taken place in that respect—the Inter-European Payments 
Scheme. Just as there is a dollar gap between the United States and 
Western Europe, so there is a sterling gap between the sterling area and 
most of the participating countries, excluding Italy and Belgium; and just 
as the United States has advanced to Western Europe something like $5 
billion to cover the dollar gap and has allocated $1,263 million to the 
United Kingdom, so the United Kingdom, on behalf of the sterling area, 
has made available to the debtor participating countries of the Continent 
approximately $500 million worth of sterling. The United Kingdom has, 
in fact, received $1,263 million and has given away approximately $500 
million of it. Why? Because it is estimated that the favourable balance of 
trade of the sterling area with the participating countries of Western 
Europe will be of the order of $500 million worth of sterling for the fiscal 
year ending 30 June 1949. We refer to this sometimes as the ‘Little 
Marshall Plan’, and truly it is that. It is, of course, part of a broader pay- 
ments scheme in which all the creditor countries among the participants, 
not only the United Kingdom but other creditors, make available the 
amount of their estimated favourable balance of payments for the year to 
the debtor countries of Europe. 

This is a great step forward. It does not solve the problem; it only 
finances the trade for the first year, but it does very squarely meet the 
position that there is a sterling gap which must be closed, just as there is a 
dollar gap, and in order to close the sterling gap there will have to be cer- 
tain basic improvements within the debtor countries. There must be the 
fiscal stability and the political stability to which I referred earlier; but 
more than that, I believe something must be done to improve the trade be- 
tween the participating countries. I believe that something will have to 
be done, not an immediate customs union, for that will take time, but 
rather in terms of the integration of production. Let us not be frightened 
by that phrase. The idea is not, as the critics will say, that somebody wants 
to destroy factories in Britain and put them up in Lille. That is not the 
idea. The idea is that in the development of new production some orderly 
scheme will be worked out between the countries themselves which will 
make this new production serve the purposes of Europe as a whole. 
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We may not yet be ready to eliminate many of the present barriers to 
trade. We are, however, more than ready to change some of the entirely 
senseless restrictions on transportation. It is really too silly that a truck 
cannot go anywhere in Europe without being subjected to the present 
harassments. Something will have to be done to facilitate the interchange 
of goods and eliminate those hold-overs from war security restrictions 
which accomplish no good whatsoever at the present time. 

This is an aspect of the great work waiting for the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation in Paris. The O.E.E.C. is as yet a rather 
fragile organization. It is not properly and fully organized; it has not yet 
on its agenda many of the things which have to be tackled if the commit- 
ments of the European countries are to be honoured. I believe that the 
major responsibility for developing the O.E.E.C. into the body which will 
finally honour these commitments must lie primarily upon the United 
Kingdom. That is in the nature of things. I am not suggesting that the 
United States should not play its part, but the attitude of the United States 
has been very largely that it is for the European countries to take the 
initiative in these matters, and within limits I suggest that is a wise policy. 
It would be more than foolish for the United States to attempt to make 
proposals of a specific type with regard to the co-operation of Europe. 
That is for Europeans to do, because they know much more about it. In 
particular, it is for the United Kingdom, as the most stable country of the 
Continent of Europe, to take the lead. Just as the United Kingdom has 
done a superb job in terms of self-help, I hope she will now take the 
lead in the mutual help part of the commitment, because unless she 
does so the mutual help may not be forthcoming. 

As to the future, I said at the outset of this paper that I felt reasonably 
sure that the Marshall Plan will go on, but it is not really for me to say 
that, except as an objective guess. Whether it will go on through the whole 
four years will, I think, depend not only on events beyond the control of 
any one country, but also in a large measure on what is done in the political 
and military phases of the policy of the leading nations of the West. 

As to that, I believe that the partnership between the United Kingdom 
and the United States is of paramount importance. I would answer the 
question whether this programme will go on in terms of the wisdom of the 
leaders of the United Kingdom and the United States. I have not the 
slightest doubt, after being here for a brief period, that the people of the 
United Kingdom are ready to make this thing go; I have not the slightest 
doubt that the people of the United States are ready to make it go. But 
the burden upon the leaders of both countries is a tremendous one. It 
will call for the very highest type of wisdom and the very highest type of 
co-operation. 


Address at Chatham House, 
19 October 1948. 











FRENCH VIEWS ON EUROPEAN UNION* 


RENE COURTIN 


RENCH opinion was prepared to give an enthusiastic welcome to 

the idea of a union of the Continent of Europe. It is an old Christian 

and humanist ideal which, ever since the sixteenth century, has been 
upheld by France more than by any other nation. 

Mr Winston Churchill, in one of his speeches at the recent Congress of 
Europe at the Hague, generously recalled the fact that the first plan of this 
kind, Le Grand Dessein, was drawn up in the seventeenth century by Sully, 
Henry IV’s loyal minister, a few years after the king’s death. The idea was 
later taken up again by the Abbé de St-Pierre in the eighteenth century, by 
Napoleon and Proudhon in the nineteenth century, and by Briand a few 
years ago. But it was above all Paul Valéry, who, just after the First 
World War, pointed out the new and decisive reasons which made union 
- of the Continent of Europe an absolute necessity. Europe had lost her 
former pre-eminence, which derived from things of the mind and spirit: 
‘The classification of the habitable regions of the world tends to become 
such that the different areas of the globe are ranked solely in relation to 
sheer physical size and statistical facts and figures—population, surface 
area, raw materials’. From this angle, Europe was no more than ‘a head- 
land of Asia’. This development was the result of our own dissensions, not 
of historical necessity. ‘The wretched Europeans preferred to play at 
Armagnacs and Burgundians rather than to assume throughout the world 
the great role that the Romans were able to assume and to retain for cen- 
turies in the world of their day. Their numbers and resources were as 
nothing compared to our own; but they found in their oracles more just 
and logical ideas than are contained in all our political theories.’ 

If we had listened to these prophetic words, if we had known how to 
answer the anguished appeal of Chancellor Briining, speaking as the voice 
of a bewildered Germany on the eve of being submerged by the wave of 
Brown Shirts, in short, if we had been able to organize Europe before 
Hitler’s accession to power, it is likely that the course of history would 
have been changed. Once Nazi Germany had been crushed it should have 
been clear to everyone, although twenty years earlier only a few far- 
sighted people had been able to perceive it, that Europe, whose regression 
was still further accentuated, could only recover her equilibrium by be- 
coming united. 


ADVANTAGES TO BE EXPECTED. At the present time, all Frenchmen 
interested in public affairs expect the reorganization of our continent to 


1 Translated from the French by Anthea Mills. 
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bring the following advantages, as should have been discerned as early as 
the end of 1944. 

(1) Liberated France (it was then evident) would not recover her 
former strength; she would no longer play her traditional role in the affairs 
of the world; even the shaping of her own destiny seemed about to be 
decided by others. This state of affairs had a deeply discouraging effect on 
public opinion, and the younger generation, refusing instinctively to accept 
such degradation, turned to seek this lost greatness where they hoped to 
find it, in foreign countries. According to their social background, their 
ideas and aspirations, they dreamt either of the Russian steppes or of the 
skyscrapers of Manhattan. 

In order to restore public confidence and to put a stop to this yearning - 
for other countries, we had to show the rising generation that there was a 
job to be done worthy of their ambitions and to give them their place in a 
really great community, no longer attainable by one nation, but only by 
a free association of peoples. 

(2) It is common knowledge that in France the values of civilization 
are accorded great importance. These values, which were evolved by the 
Western peoples and which in return became the foundation for the pres- 
tige and authority of Europe, are now threatened. Since the beginning of 
the sixteenth century they have always been acknowledged and have 
spread throughout the whole world and become universal, but now they 
have been rejected by Russia and seem, rightly or wrongly, to have become 
corrupted in the United States. In the very lands which gave them birth 
it becomes more difficult every day to defend them against the new forms 
of civilization which draw strength from the numbers and discipline of 
those who live under them. A united Europe would be able to throw aside 
the complexes which have paralysed her since the liberation and would 
rediscover the creative forces which animated her for four centuries. 

The leaders of French opinion hold that these two general sociological 
arguments are as decisive as the more concrete ones which have been put 
forward all over the Continent in favour of a United Europe. 

(3) Our divided continent feels that it is fighting in the position of the 
Curiatii. Each State is too weak to talk on equal terms with its great 
rivals, particularly with Russia. It is probable that if a beginning had been 
made at the end of 1947 in outlining a union of the Continent, BeneS and 
Jan Masaryk would have resisted Communist pressure, the putsch of Prague 
would have been avoided, and the Iron Curtain would not have fallen be- 
tween Bohemia and the West. Conversely, Italy’s success in the spring of 
1948 in surmounting the test of the elections was partly due to the fact 
that she was able to count on the support not only of the United States but 
also of Great Britain and France. 

France knows that after the liberation her destiny hung by a thread. 
At that time, Russia and the extreme left enjoyed great prestige. De Gaulle, 
moreover, was opposed to a Franco-British rapprochement and would him- 
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self have hastened catastrophe if his great authority had not enabled him 
to control the impatience of the Communists. We only narrowly missed 
disaster. France is well aware that every precaution must be taken to 
avoid a recurrence of this contingency. 

European reorganization may also be looked on as a means of defence 
against possible American interference. The United States have certainly 
given evidence of their generosity and political wisdom in treating with 
Europe as a whole and not with each of its component States. They have 
thus renounced any idea of establishing protectorates as they might have 
done. Nevertheless, they have kept up continuous pressure to secure t 
participation of American interests in European affairs. This was evidei 
in June 1948 at the time of the negotiation of the bilateral agreements. T} 
States concerned were able to resist, thanks to their united front. In future 
this unity should be permanent and organic. Let me quote Valéry agai. 
summing up our quarrels he showed foresight in saying: ‘Europe cleari 
aspires to be governed by an American commission’. 

The same considerations apply to the overseas dependent territories 
The colonial Powers are no longer in a position to assert their authority 
over their dependent peoples; the latter have developed a longing for 
emancipation, while their rulers have grown weak. If the big nations unite 
they will recover their power, their prestige, and their cohesion; and the 
separatist movements will at once be weakened. 

I should be making a grave omission if I failed to mention in this paper, 
in all frankness, the sorrow and amazement felt by the French when they 
found to their detriment, on the morrow of victory, that no sense of com- 
mon interest existed among the Allies. The Americans undermined French 
authority in Indochina, and that of the Dutch in Indonesia, by lavishing 
encouragement on the natives and giving them arms. The English profited 
by our mistakes to throw us out of Syria and Lebanon. Every Frenchman 
thinks that these actions were not only morally inadmissible but that they 
constituted a serious mistake, the consequences of which will adversely 
affect the whole Western community. The Americans, however, quickly 
recognized their error and stopped giving support to the rebels in South- 
East Asia. The only country to profit by their policy was Russia. It is not 
for a Frenchman to prejudge the future effects of British policy towards the 
Arab League; at all events it is certain that the first condition for agree- 
ment between our two countries is that we should be given a formal 
assurance as regards North Africa, where we must have a free hand. 

(4) European reorganization would lessen the risk of war. Europe would 
no longer be open to foreign penetration, and this would lessen competition 
between the two great Powers. As an area destined to become a battlefield in 
any new war, Europe would affirm its desire for peace, and by demonstrating 
its spirit of conciliation it would dissipate the mutual suspicion which now 
poisons the international atmosphere. Finally, in the last resort, its military 
strength would, if necessary, command the respect of any aggressor. 
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There has been much talk in France of the creation of ‘an International 
Third Force’, by analogy with our internal political situation where a 
‘Third Force’, composed of Socialists, M.R.P., and a section of the Radicals, 
is able to withstand both Communists and R.P.F. This phrase is confusing, 
since all Frenchmen know that relations with the United States are on 
quite a different footing from those with Russia. There can be no question 
of preserving an equal balance between the two great Powers. But, by 
asserting its own individuality and proving that its policy is not directed 
“¢ the United States, Europe might overcome the prejudices of Russia, 
ay tangled in a complex of suspicion. 

“ (5) It is unnecessary to insist on the economic advantages which are 
pfobably appreciated i in much the same way by French and English. 
’- The increase in the size of the market will help to remedy the funda- 
‘ental disequilibrium of international trade which has been encouraged 
ind developed by the existence of so many small economic units. Similarly, 
he enlargement of the channels of trade will permit the development of 
“esearch services and the increase of mass production, at least in those 
branches of industry where the law of increasing returns still operates. 
Lastly, the advantages of unification will be particularly significant in the 
reconstruction period, since they will make it possible to avoid duplication 
which to begin with involves waste, then vain competition and, later on, 
crises. Socialists and Liberals have been equally struck by the fact that, at 
a time when wealth can only increase within the framework of a large-scale 
economic area, each European State has set up at its frontiers a veritable 
Chinese wall, constituted less by the time-worn practice of customs duties 
than by import and export licences and exchange controls. 

Frenchmen have also realized that European union can indirectly bring 
other advantages. They know that the formation of such a union is the 
condition made by the Americans for continuing to help them. Not only 
their future prosperity, therefore, is at stake, but the maintenance of their 
standard of living and their chances of recovery. 

(6) Finally, most Frenchmen are now beginning to understand that the 
German problem which, rightly or wrongly, seems to them one of the most 
serious problems of our time, can only be solved by looking at Europe as a 
whole. I shall deal later with this question on which French views definitely 
diverge from those of the English. 


Wuy Has THE IDEA OF A UNITED EUROPE TAKEN SO LONG TO SECURE 
ACCEPTANCE? Most of these advantages, which are now familiar to all 
intelligent Frenchmen, should have been realized directly after the libera- 
tion. It is, however, a fact that for some years no one has thought much 
about Europe as a whole, and the idea has been accepted with difficulty. 
Only a handful of men were aware of the problem in the spring of 1946, and 
we had to wait for the summer of 1947 to obtain the agreement of some 
political leaders. Progress did not become rapid until the beginning of 
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1948, and we had to wait for the Congress of Europe at the Hague, in May 
1948, which was attended by French statesmen and the most influential 
journalists, before the last resistance was overcome and the idea received 
popular support. Why this delay? 

The idea of a United Europe was slow to emerge, because until quite 
recently it came up against three obstacles: the German obstacle, the 
American obstacle, and the Russian obstacle. It is an unfortunate fact that 
Germany used this ideal as a cover for her aim of dominating Europe. Thus 
for four years the idea was vitiated through its adoption by collaborators 
thinking to find in it an excuse and justification for their acts. It fell into 
bad odour and only recovered its savour when sponsored by the oldest and 
most indomitable enemies of Hitler: Churchill, Smuts, and de Gaulle. 

But the removal of the German obstacle did not affect the equally 
serious obstacle of the attitudes of the two great Powers. The Yalta agree- 
ment, which we are now beginning to realize was the gravest political 
blunder since Munich, had divided the world between the United States 
and Russia. We thought therefore that these two Powers would never 
allow the formation of a third Power. Fortunately we were wrong as re- 
gards the United States; or rather, the Americans were probably quick to 
realize how great a mistake Roosevelt had made. Europe, divided, poor, 
and driven to desperation, would inevitably have succumbed to Com- 
munist pressure. The West would have been swallowed up. It was then 
that General Marshall made his historic offer of 5 June 1947, and radically 
altered the international situation. The United States, far from being 
opposed to the unification of Europe, asked, even required, that it should 
be carried through. The march forward had begun. 

On the other hand, Europe, supported by the United States, met with 
the continual hostility of the Russians, who calculated that the poverty and 
isolation of the Western nations was a powerful asset to them. This hos- 
tility became still greater after the Marshall offer. European union was an 
obstacle to Russian ambition, and all the more so when it was sponsored by 
the United States. There is no doubt that it was Soviet opposition, and, as 
a necessary corollary, that of the Western Communists, that was for so long 
the main obstacle. The prestige of Russia, the almost holy terror she in- 
spired in her allies, were such that after the liberation no political leader 
could have considered adopting an attitude which might annoy the Krem- 
lin. In France, the three-party system, so long as it was in being, prevented 
the matter from even being raised. The M.R.P., spell-bound by the extreme 
left, stuck close to the Socialists, and the Socialists stuck close to the Com- 
munists. A frown from Thorez or Duclos at that time was dreaded almost 
as much as even Stalin’s displeasure. 

Gradually, however, the political leaders came to understand that the 
Russians and the Communists would oppose not only certain particular 
policies but any measure of recovery with which Russia was not directly 
associated and which did not increase her prestige and authority. But they 
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could not help realizing that Marshall Aid was indispensable. In the end, 
the brutality and clumsiness of Soviet actions completed the change in the 
situation. The way in which the Eastern countries were brought to heel, 
the assassination of Petkov, the dismissal of King Michael, the formation 
of the Cominform, the putsch of Prague, Jan Masaryk’s suicide, and the 
daily arrival of left-wing democrats passing through the Iron Curtain in 
flight from oppression, convinced even the most ardent Socialists that no 
compromise was possible with the Stalin régime. 

The way is now completely clear, at least since the beginning of 1948. 
Nevertheless, months have been lost. 

The delay is undoubtedly due to the fact that the conception of a 
United Europe, although familiar to many of us now, has not yet acquired 
driving force’ A new and unaccustomed notion, it has not yet penetrated 
our sub-consciousness. For Frenchmen it is simply one idea amongst many 
others ; and so, when some technical problem comes before us we do not at 
once realize that often it can be solved only in a continental setting. Until 
we revolutionize our way of thinking we shall be prevented by our auto- 
matic mental reactions from finding revolutionary solutions. 

France, with England, must lead the way, but our country, like its ally, 
wielded until recently such power and made decisions of such importance 
in international affairs, that it hesitates to forge links with other countries 
involving a sacrifice of sovereignty, without taking account of the fact that 
it no longer possesses the financial and military power to settle questions 
unilaterally. Public opinion is still imbued with an instinctive spirit of + 
nationalism. The delaying action exerted by professional diplomats is par- 
ticularly marked. In fact, diplomats—possibly the case is not confined to 
France—are unimaginative men who allow themselves to move with the 
times while walking backwards. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that French political leaders, 
who are better informed than the general public and less hide-bound than 
the diplomats, were the first to commit themselves to the cause of Euro- 
pean unity, and went further than others. All the well-known names in 
French politics can be quoted: the President of the Republic, M. Vincent 
Auriol; the President of the National Assembly, Edouard Herriot; Pierre- 
Henri Teitgen, Francois de Menthon, Paul Coste-Floret, who are former 
M.R.P. Ministers ; Léon Blum, André Philip, Pierre-Olivier Lapie, Socialists ; 
Bastid, Mitterand, and Edouard Bonnefous from the Rassemblement des 
Gauches; Laniel, from the P.R.L.; Pléven, Capitant, and Michelet from the 
Gaullist group. Special mention should be made of Paul Reynaud and Paul 
Ramadier. Paul Reynaud put forward the boldest proposal made at the 
Hague Congress—the immediate election by universal suffrage of a Euro- 
pean assembly, each deputy to represent a million inhabitants. Paul 
Ramadier, who was president of the Political Commission of the Hague 
Congress, proposed on 18 August 1948 that the French Government should 


take the initiative in recommending the formation of a European assembly, 
B 
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and secured the concurrence of the French Government on the same 
day. 

The French governmental changes, which in other respects are so de- 
pressing, can therefore no longer cause a change in policy since the leaders 
of all parties are of one mind. It is worth mentioning here that even M. 
Bidault, who with one short interruption carried the burden of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs from the liberation until July 1948, and followed through- 
out that period a cautious policy of maintaining the balance between East 
and West, revised his attitude at the last moment and at the Five Power 
meeting at the Hague in July 1948 put forward an initial proposal for a 
European assembly. 

There is no longer any observable difference in attitude between the 
Socialists and the parties to their right. The reason why the Socialists held 
back longer than the others was because they were unwilling to antagonize 
the Communists and Russia or to embarrass the British Labour Party, 
which showed reserve towards a move coming from Mr Winston Churchill. 
But now they are completely independent of the extreme left and the 
U.S.S.R. and they attach such importance to the European cause that they 
consider it impossible to remain passive any longer. Thus the Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee for European Unity enjoys the active support of many 
Socialist leaders. 


GENERAL Views. At the beginning many informed Frenchmen be- 
lieved that European union could be established little by little, in empirical 
fashion, through the alignment of the policies of the different nations and 
through diplomatic agreements which would gradually become more far- 
reaching and more precise. 

This idea has now been generally given up. The programme has become 
more ambitious. European union must have a juridical basis, it must be 
given a constitution and take the form of a federal State, with the legis- 
lative power belonging to European assemblies one of which, it is surmised, 
must sooner or later be elected by universal suffrage. The plan drawn up 
by the International Committee of the Movements for European Unity and 
adopted by the French Government represents the first stage on a road 
which must clearly be a long one; to begin with, the assembly will be purely 
consultative and will consist of delegations from the national parliaments. 

How can this attitude be explained? It is a recognized fact that the 
French are ideologists and jurists with a long tradition of written con- 
stitutions. If they are to believe in European union they need to know 
its structure, and they naturally transpose their national institutions on to 
the continental plane. But their attitude also has a positive basis. They 
have seen how slow are the workings of the empirical method, that is, the 
customary diplomatic procedure, and have no difficulty in discovering the 
underlying causes. 

If every problem has to be settled round the conference table, the union 
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of Europe will never be accomplished. The convening of meetings, the dis- 
cussions, the ratifications waste too much time. The economic problems, 
in particular, involve numerous, frequent, and complicated decisions which 
cannot wait on the slow procedure of diplomatic negotiation. The diffi- 
culties arising from the varying régimes in each country and the com- 
plexities of economic controls can be surmounted only if a new procedure 
is evolved. 

Last but not least, diplomacy uses the method of unanimity: that is, 
a convention only binds those who have signed and ratified it. But the 
interests of the eighteen countries of Europe are very divergent. It follows 
that there the method of diplomacy involves inevitable delays, com- 
promises and set-backs which prevent any rational organization of the 
Continent. In short, it means the system of treaties and that of the 
liberum veto which paralysed the old Diet of Poland and now nullifies the 
work of the United Nations. It is not by following these pitiable examples 
that we shall build the new Europe. 

The system of the majority vote must therefore be adopted, subject to 
care being taken that the small States by forming coalitions do not 
systematically block action by the bigger nations and, conversely, that the 
latter do not establish a virtual protectorate over their neighbours. There 
should thus, according to the classic rules of the federal State, be two 
assemblies at the head of Europe, the consent of both being necessary for 
all decisions: a lower chamber whose members would be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, the number of representatives of each country being in 
proportion to its population (for example, one deputy to a million inhabi- 
tants), and a much smaller upper chamber in which all the States would be 
equally represented. This scheme was accepted by the Congress of the 
European Parliamentary Union at its meeting at Interlaken in September 
1948. It would be unwise to say that many Frenchmen as yet hold such 
precise views as those just outlined, but undoubtedly logical considerations 
will lead them towards a system of this type. 

In these circumstances it may seem astonishing that the Reynaud pro- 
posal for the election of a European assembly by universal suffrage only 
received a tiny number of votes at the Congress of Europe at the Hague, 
even from the French delegation. This lack of success was due to a whole 
series of reasons: 

(1) The federalists, although representing the most extreme opinion, 
voted against the proposal, not only through personal dislike of M. Paul 
Reynaud, who in their eyes represents out of date capitalism, but also 
because his proposal was placed in a setting of centralized parliamentary 
government which they could not accept. 

(2) The M.R.P. and the Socialists fight shy of elections at the moment 
because they know that the majority in Parliament no longer corresponds 
to the majority of opinion in the country. Every election brings added 
strength to the Gaullists and a parallel weakening of the parties forming 
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the government majority. It was this fear which caused the Depart- 
mental elections due in October 1948 to be postponed until March 1949. 

This pre-occupation is not an edifying one. In fact, however, the 
attitude of the Socialists and M.R.P. at the Hague was probably wise, since 
an electoral campaign for a European assembly would certainly be fought 
on false issues. In France, so little importance is as yet attached to the 
European problem by the masses and political passions are so lively that 
the candidates would be standing not for or against Europe, but for or 
against General de Gaulle. In these circumstances, M. Paul Reynaud’s 
main objective, to introduce the French masses to European problems, 
would not be achieved. 

(3) The proposal was rejected by all those prudent people who, though 
approving it in principle, feared that such a revolutionary decision would 
do more harm than good to the cause of European Union. The plan would, 
in fact, have roused the suspicion of Foreign Offices and Governments and 
especially of the different parliaments which would have been afraid of 
finding themselves faced with a dangerous competitor. 

(4) Above all it should be said that the French realized that the British 
delegates were absolutely opposed to the idea; if they had voted for the 
election of an assembly by universal suffrage it would have cut them off 
from Great Britain. Now, all Frenchmen know that concerted action on 
the part of our two countries is indispensable if European union is to be 
achieved. France is therefore resolved to make considerable concessions if 
they will serve the common cause, but naturally she assumes that Great 
Britain in return will accept the need for a minimum of European institu- 
tions. 

It is true that the Commonwealth does not possess any basic institu- 
tions. There is no Imperial assembly, and the English are naturally in- 
clined to think that a European union could be established on the model of 
the Commonwealth. But the two positions are not comparable. The 
Commonwealth is the result of the relaxation of old ties which were once 
very close; Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and parts of South Africa 
were peopled by men coming from the British Isles, and they have re- 
tained the same language and customs. They all feel themselves part of 
one and the same family, inheritors of one and the same tradition; there is 
no need to sign documents or seek arbitration between father and son or 
between two brothers. 

The problem of Europe appears in a very different light. True, we all 
share a common civilization. But the nations of Europe have for centuries 
been sovereign States, jealous of their independence, and their national 
feeling and politics have continually led them to oppose each other as 
rivals, over frontier quarrels and in wars. It is not easy to abolish such a 
past, and it cannot simply be erased by an effort of good will on all sides. 
Common institutions are therefore needed to put the seal on our unity, and 
the system of majority rule seems unavoidable if we are to decide between 
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opposing views which, in the absence of some system of arbitration, would 
be irreconcilable. 

But although Frenchmen are united in desiring strong institutions, 
there are serious differences of opinion on the nature of those institutions. 
This point was touched on in connexion with the opposition to Paul Rey- 
naud’s proposal at the Hague. The question is important and is little 
known in England because it is peculiar to France. 

While it is true that there is no serious difference of opinion between 
left and right, from the Socialists to the P.R.L., fierce opposition has de- 
veloped between parliamentarians and federalists. The politicians, and 
with them the majority of Frenchmen, see in the European problem a 
fundamental question, but one which, in their eyes, should be resolved in 
accordance with traditional constitutional principles; for the federalists, on 
the contrary, the constitution of Europe should be integrated with a series 
of very far-reaching reforms. Political and even economic life should be 
decentralized and based on the region, the Department, the parish, and even 
the individual factory, and power should be removed from the chambers 
now elected by direct or indirect universal suffrage, and given to assemblies 
reflecting more comprehensively the diversity of social life. Not only 
should individuals be represented in them but also the trades and pro- 
fessions, voluntary social institutions, universities, spiritual congregations, 
etc. This corporative theory is advocated by men coming from the most 
diverse backgrounds. An alliance has sprung up between elements coming 
from the Catholic and Conservative right, anxious to resurrect the tradition 
of corporate bodies which was broken at the Revolution, and left-wing 
anarchists some of whom come from the ranks of Communism. 

The existence of this body of dissenters raises grave problems and has 
already caused much friction. For most republicans their attitude is un- 
pleasantly reminiscent of Fascism. The federalists deny this and say that 
Fascism is the very opposite of their ideas, since the Fascist corporations 
were dominated and fashioned by the State which should, in their view, 
have issued from the corporations, This reply certainly contains an ele- 
ment of truth, but it is nevertheless a fact that the society of which the 
federalists dream is unpleasantly close to the French ancien régime and to 
the Portugal of Salazar. However this may be, the federalists carry on aV 
lively propaganda for the constitution of a social and professional Euro- 
pean assembly and are angry at their failure at the Hague when all their 
amendments were rejected one after the other. 

The federalists are not very numerous, but they are the people who 
have until now campaigned with the greatest ardour for the idea of Euro- 
pean union. At the same time they are very energetic in defending their 
own ideas and are not afraid of keeping up the aggressive spirit of their 
followers by attacking the parliamentarians, particularly those of the right, 
and even ridiculing them. So far they have always been in a minority, but 
._ there is some reason to fear that an alliance may be formed between them 
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and the Gaullist movement, which is becoming increasingly anti-parlia- 
mentarian. If this alliance became‘a fact,’great conflict would be inevitable. 
But a victory of such an alliance would be fruitless, since the movement is 
peculiar to France, and the only result would be to isolate France and 
thereby to slow up the progress of European reorganization. 


CONCRETE PROBLEMS. What, in the French view, should be the limits 
of Europe? At all events Russia will be excluded. This statement, though 
apparently simple, needs elaboration, as its meaning has altered with the 
passage of time. 

Until the Marshall offer and its rejection by Stalin, certain politicians 
preserved a cautious attitude towards the idea of European union because 
they did not believe that the U.S.S.R. could be excluded from such an organ- 
ization. All the geography text-books tell us that Europe extends as far as 
the Urals. If Russia were invited to take part she might be tempted to 
accept. It would be too absurd to open the gates of the sheep fold and let 
in the wolf. After the Marshall offer had been rejected by the U.S.S.R., the 
attitude generally taken up, even in the most determinedly anti-Soviet 
circles, was that the association would be open to all, but it was assumed 
that Russia would not wish to join. Thus the Communists and the U.S.S.R. 
would have no grounds for protest. It was a dangerous game, however, 
since Russia was quite capable of reversing her policy as she has so 
often done. To-day, however, these risks no longer exist. Public opinion 
has hardened, and it is generally agreed in France that only democratic 
nations which respect the rights of man can be admitted into the union. 

Some politicians, rightly, it seems, look at the problem from a wider 
angle. They say that even if Russia returned to a régime of liberal institu- 
tions she would carry too much weight in the federation for it to be possible 
to accept her as a member. An association of nations, if it is not to de- 
generate into a disguised protectorate, implies a certain balance of forces 
between the participating States; it is in any case out of the question for 
one of the associated States to be more powerful than all the others put 
together. 

“ This difficulty does not arise with the States of Eastern Europe now 
under Russian control. The French consider therefore that if these coun- 
tries should regain their independence they should recover their place at 
the family board and that this place should be reserved for them. Every- 
one is agreed on this. France has long possessed close cultural ties with the 
eastern countries. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Roumania 
have been ever faithful allies to France. Objectively speaking, it is also 
pointed out that if these countries felt that they had been abandoned by 
Western Europe they would finish up sooner or later by allowing them- 
selves to be absorbed into Russia. Lastly, from the economic point of view, 
Europe will not find its equilibrium until the industrial countries of the 
Continent can freely exchange their manufactured products against the 
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foodstuffs of the agricultural countries. The interests of West and East 
therefore complement each otherin the most harmonious way, and it is to be 
hoped that this circumstance will lead the satellites of the U.S.S.R. to turn 
their eyes more and more towards the West. Russia also, if she can bring 
herself to realize that she is not threatened, might be induced to yield to 
the pressure put on her by her present protégés, and a bridge might be 
built between the two worlds. 

Similarly Spain could not be admitted to membership of the federation 
until her dictatorship had been abolished. 

The German problem is more complex. There is no doubt that the 
great bulk of French opinion is very suspicious of a nation which has in- 
vaded their country three times in seventy years and has shown ever- 
increasing brutality and cruelty. The English must understand the ex- 
treme sensitiveness of the French on this point ; they underwent four years 
of an occupation which was alternately cynical and hypocritical, and they 
cannot forget the shooting of hostages, the torturing, the deportations, 
and the long-drawn-out agony of the patriots penned up in Biichenwald, 
Dachau, Bergen-Belsen, and Ravensbriick. 

The French have, therefore, an instinctive repugnance against associa- 
tion with their enemies of yesterday whom they suspect of having un- 
avowed ambitions. They are also afraid that with the size of her popula- 
tion, and the discipline and hard-working qualities of her labour, Germany 
may succeed in dominating Europe under cover of the federation. Despite 
the crushing of the Third Reich, Hitler’s programme would thus be realized 
thanks to the action of the victors. 

Nevertheless, the French understand that European union cannot be 
constructed without Germany. They also have an obscure feeling that it is 
not possible to hold down a great nation by sheer force. This policy failed 
after 1918 at a time when France’s international authority and military 
power were incomparably greater than they are now. Even Poincaré’s 
obstinacy could not prevent the gradual whittling away of the Treaty of 
Versailles. A return to the old policy is made all the more impossible by 
the fact that the rivalry between East and West is leading Americans, 
British, and Russians to compete for German friendship. 

The realists therefore have to admit that there is only one solution to 
the German problem: to include the former Reich in the proposed Euro- 
pean federation. However, the mixed feelings of the French lead many of 
them to ask that several German States should be formed, each completely 
independent and without any special juridical or economic links, and 
directly attached to the European federation. This is the thesis put for- 
ward by General de Gaulle and by several politicians close to him, par- 
ticularly Professor Capitant. On the other hand, the left, particularly M. 
Léon Blum, favours a liberal policy very close to that of Britain. True, the 
left, like the right, fears a revival of pan-Germanism; but they ask if the 
imposition on Germany of a régime which she does not want would not 
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be just the course most calculated to feed German nationalism. Already 
the system of military occupation has done much harm with the friction it 
involves and the bitterness it arouses. Since these two policies are mutually 
contradictory, a courageous choice must be made between a policy of 
coercion and one of confidence. We shall not be able to prevent the re- 
emergence of a certain measure of German unity. The more quickly we 
accept this risk, and with good grace, the greater will be our chance of 
seeing the Germans themselves set up a democratic’ and decentralized 
Germany. 

The writer of this paper, although not a Socialist, has defended these 
ideas for more than two years. He is, however, obliged to admit, quite 
objectively, that they have not yet made any deep impression on public 
opinion. It is particularly striking to see that M. Léon Blum always puts 
forward his ideas in cautious and veiled language and that the question has 
never yet been tested at public meetings. Those who defend this liberal 
position would indeed be caught between the simultaneous fire of Gaullists 
and Communists. Moreover, it is not certain that even the Socialist Party 
is agreed on this policy. Time, however, is working for it. Every day more 
Frenchmen come to realize that in the present state of the world the Ger- 
man danger by itself no longer exists, but only the risk of Russo-German 
collusion, and that everything must be done to avoid such a catastrophe. 

As regards the other countries of the Continent no serious problem 
exists, and there is general agreement in thinking that the greater the 
number of member States in the European union, the more prosperous, 
powerful, and better-balanced it will be. No one, however, overlooks the 
difficulty of obtaining the agreement of so many States on such a revolu- 
tionary programme. For various reasons it seems that the Scandinavian 
countries and Switzerland in particular will remain aloof for a long time. - 

Even if certain countries did remain outside, this should not be an 
insurmountable obstacle. To start with, a more restricted group could be 
formed, if necessary, and other similarly inclined States could join in later. 
But if the group is to have any useful effect it must include at the start the 
most highly civilized nations, whose fidelity to democratic institutions has 
been tested, who trust each other, and whose economic potential is high. 
This is explained in the memorandum drawn up by the International Co- 
ordinating Committee and adopted by the French Government on M. Paul 
Ramadier’s suggestion. The initiative should be taken by the signatories 
to the Brussels Pact, that is Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Great Britain, 
and France. This plan seems worthy of consideration by reason of its 
prudence and responsible character. 

It would, however, be dangerous to start from too narrow a basis. For 
this reason the projected economic union between France and Italy has 
been greeted with reserve. The average Frenchman, in spite of his liking 
for individual Italians, is more reserved in his attitude towards Italy as a 
country ; he cannot forget the unworthy stab in the back of June 1940. The 
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French, also a Latin people, are aware of their faults and know that they 
can only acquire the political stability they lack by uniting themselves with 
northern peoples of cooler temperament. Therefore they feel some appre- 
hension at the idea of union with Italy; marriage between cousins german 
is not advisable. Moreover, a Franco-Italian bloc would be economically 
unbalanced. Italy would absorb part of the coal we produce, and which 
even now is not enough for our own needs. She would not be able to 
make up any of our deficits. On the contrary, she would send us cars and 
Mediterranean products (fruit, wines, etc.) which we normally export 
ourselves. 

To sum up, the idea of Franco-Italian economic union seems destined 
to bring much disappointment. Italian participation in the Brussels group, 
on the other hand, would have many advantages; it would increase the size 
of the combined market and bring a useful diversification of production 
and consumption. 

Europe, however, cannot be self-sufficient. The density of its popula- 
tion, its climate, its poverty in natural resources, have for long led it to 
develop trade relations with the rest of the world. It became dependent on 
foreign countries for most of its raw materials and part of its foodstuffs, 
making up the deficit in its balance of payments by exporting manufac- 
tured goods. Europe cannot therefore follow a policy of self-sufficiency. 
On the contrary, it must try to preserve and tighten up the links binding 
it to its overseas territories. 

France attaches much importance to her overseas dependencies and 
does not envisage having to choose between Europe and what used to be 
called her empire. She anticipates the British attitude to be similar to her 
own. Naturally, such an extension of Europe would cause difficulties. 
There is no problem in the case of Algeria, Guiana, the Antilles, and 
Réunion, which from the administrative point of view rank as ordinary 
French Departments like Corsica, the Rhéne, or the Pas-de-Calais. A 
similar régime will probably be evolved for those African territories which 
are too backward to become members of the European federation in 
their own right. 

The Indo-Chinese federation, Tunisia, and Morocco, however, will have 
to be given special treatment. These territories, perhaps with limited 
rights, might be directly represented in the federation. They would also 
form part of the combined economic area. France would retain some politi- 
cal responsibility, but in her commercial relations with them she would 
give up any régime of preference which would be contrary to the basic 
principles of free exchange. 

France hopes, therefore, that Holland, Belgium, and Great Britain will 
adopt a similar policy. She realizes that there are special difficulties in the 
case of the Dominions. As sovereign States it will be for them to decide 
freely whether they shall become members of the federation or not. But 
France believes it to be right and necessary that Great Britain should give 
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up her system of trade preferences, and that free trade should be estab- 
lished or rather re-established. This seems to be in the general interests of 
the community. It may seem to imply a considerable sacrifice on the part 
of Britain. It should, however, be remembered that the privileges to be 
given up were only established after the Ottawa Conference and are there- 
fore comparatively new. They allowed Britain to remedy the ill-effects of 
the great economic depression and the spread of protection, but they would 


have no justification in a large prosperous area of trade where goods would 
circulate freely. 


PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES. In the course of this paper many diffi- 
culties have been encountered: for instance, what methods should be 
adopted in the economic field? 

It is clear that as soon as one passes from general statements and the 
advantages which will accrue to the whole continent, to detailed schemes 
designed to be put into force quickly, difficulties surge up en masse: 
technical difficulties due to differing systems of economic control and to 
price disparities, and political difficulties arising from the opposition of 
interested parties. 

It must, in fact, be understood that the organization of Europe will 
only bring real progress if it results in far-reaching structural changes, with 
each country specializing in those products which it is best qualified to 
produce. All the member States will be on an equal footing, but within 
each of them certain sections will profit by the extension of markets while 
others will be hard hit, and often even expropriated and obliged to change 
the nature of their activities altogether. There will therefore be sharp 
opposition which it will only be possible to overcome if there is real popular 
support for the movement and if a strong federal organization can succeed 
in overcoming national interests. But, as indicated earlier, such an organ- 
ization can only be set up if parliaments and governments alike are willing 
to relinquish their traditional responsibilities. This first revolutionary step 
will not be easy. 

For the moment, the chief obstacle is the political and financial un- 
settlement in France. We are the first to realize this; the present state of 
our country does not encourage our neighbours to associate with us. 
Similarly nothing can be done towards freeing trade so long as some States 
are a prey to inflation. Let me in conclusion, however, give an assurance 
that the malady from which France is suffering will not prove incurable. 


20 October 1948. 
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A SURVEY OF ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
IN CHINA 


A. E. MARKER 


N any consideration of economic affairs in China it must be borne in 

mind that there are two problems, the domestic problem and the prob- 

lem of foreign trade, and that the interests involved in these two prob- 
lems are frequently conflicting. It is very usual abroad and even among 
the community of Shanghai and other ports to think primarily in terms of 
foreign trade. Even the Chinese Government is addicted to this and con- 
flict of policy within the administrative machine is not infrequent. Yet 
foreign trade is, in fact, a small factor in the general economy of China. 
It is a trade worth some U.S. $600 million per annum spread over some 
450 million people. In spite of much talk of modernization and industrial- 
ization, China remains essentially a primitive agrarian community, of 
extraordinarily low per capita consumptive capacity, and is, as a result, 
largely self-supporting. Where the internal economy so clearly predomi- 
nates, those in authority must think primarily in terms of that economy, 
and foreign economy must be subordinated to it. It is precisely the failure 
to realize this which has evoked criticism in certain quarters. As an 
example, the charge is frequently made that the foreign exchange has been 
over-valued and has been usually unrealistic. The charge is correct, but 
the action has been deliberate. It has contributed to keeping the internal 
price level in check and therefore to damping down inflation. A ‘realistic’ 
rate of foreign exchange would have done precisely the reverse. 

That those who are engaged in foreign trade should be irked by such a 
situation is natural. It is difficult to appreciate the full force of it without 
being acquainted with all the facts, and the public is always liable to treat 
government statements with greater scepticism than is sometimes justified. 
Patience and forbearance will, I fear, long be essential prerequisites for 
those striving to carry on in China. 

As background of the present economic crisis we have of course, first 
and foremost, the aftermath of a devastating war, a war which Japan in- 
tended to be devastating, with the paramount purpose of destroying 
potential competition in China. Of this purpose the wilful destruction of 
the cotton and silk industries are examples. The war has been followed by 
the Communist rebellion. I do not propose to digress on the merits of that 
rebellion, but we must be quite clear in our minds that as a dislocating and 
disruptive force it is incomparably more serious than any of the internecine 
strife with which our generation in China has become familiar. As a result, 
very large and important areas of the country are completely isolated. 
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Even within the accessible areas, communications are largely disrupted. 
Everywhere the ordinary flow of trade has been totally disorganized. 

Even before the outbreak of war, a balance in China’s national budget 
had never been achieved, the annual deficit having normally been met by 
the issue of domestic loans. Economic conditions were always precarious. 
As a result of war and these subsequent developments, the situation has 
become immeasurably more difficult. Only a fraction of the Government’s 
heavy expenditure can be met out of revenue, whilst the floating of loans 
to meet the deficit has been rendered virtually impossible by the general 
lack of confidence. The deficit has therefore been met by the issue of cur- 
rency, and it is this which has led to the unbridled inflation which we are 
now witnessing. 

There is another very important aspect which is less frequently recog- 
nized. It is the fact that, not only the resources of the Government, but 
almost its entire attention is devoted to the conduct of its military prob- 
lem. The concept of Government for the people is perforce neglected; the 
Government becomes in the eyes of the people almost entirely a repressive 
tax-collecting organization, heedless of the public welfare, and so discon- 
tent is increased. Under internal and external pressure, steps have been 
taken to democratize this Government during, and in spite of, the prevail- 
ing crisis. Inevitably this ‘democratized’ Government suffers from the 
weaknesses inherent in democratic practice, whilst unable to shake off the 
domination of a military machine, to which the principles of democracy 
are alien. Budgets are issued which the Government is powerless to en- 
force, on the one hand because the military pay little regard to their limi- 
tations, on the other hand because the people make light of taxation or 
controls for the proper administration of which no adequate service is 
available. Further inflation is the inevitable result. 

The first of March 1946, may be taken as a starting-point in China’s 
post-war economic history. The Government had returned to Nanking, 
steps had been taken for the resumption of normal international trade, and 
the Marshall Mission was engaged on its fruitless task of restoring peace. 
It is important to bear in mind that in its financial and economic policy, 
the Government has constantly been playing for time. At first considera- 
tions arising out of the Marshall Mission dominated policy. To restore 
peace in the country required the maintenance of the greatest possible 
economic stability. Hence the policy of the then Administration of holding 
down prices and exchange rates by the sale of gold and foreign exchange. 
This policy worked well, but the Marshall Mission failed. As a result of that 
failure the policy has been criticized, I submit unjustly. After General 
Marshall’s withdrawal, the question of help from the United States became 
acute—and meanwhile the machine had to be kept going. 

Then we had General Wedemeyer’s fact-finding mission. We had peri- 
patetic senators and others, all visiting China to study her problems from 
one angle or another at first hand. In the background there was the con- 
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stantly growing tension between the United States and Soviet Russia, of 
which the Chinese regard their own internal problem as but a reflection. 
In the face of all this was it not natural that the Government staked every- 
thing on the prospect of large-scale aid from the United States? Aid has 
meanwhile been forthcoming, so one may say that the Chinese have been 
justified by the outcome; but the aid has been long delayed, its scale is not 
very extensive, the future is problematical, and certainly the state of 
Chinese economy has in the meantime been reduced to a very low ebb. The 
Government has been freely criticized for what has been called the squan- 
dering of the national reserves and, more recently, for the mobilization of 
national assets in order to help to sustain the national economy. But surely 
self-preservation, together with the maintenance of the State against ex- 
ternal or internal aggression, is the first duty of any national Government, 
and to that end it must be prepared to throw in all its resources. 


The deterioration of the economic situation has necessitated the en- 
forcement of a system of controls. In the domestic economy, control has 
been characterized by two principal features. It has been restricted to a 
very few essential commodities, the prices of which the Government has 
endeavoured to keep down as a check on the overall level of prices, and it 
has not operated outside the principal trading centres. The commodities 
which have come under control are principally cotton textiles, rice, wheat 
and flour, vegetable oils, and fuel. In addition, the Government, through 
its agencies, has traded to some extent in certain other commodities at 
Shanghai, such as chemicals, dyes, and rayon, to serve as a check on the 
prices of imported commodities. Its policy has been to ensure an adequate 
supply of cssential goods, particularly at Shanghai, and, as far as possible, 
to even out price fluctuations. It has also from time to time and as occasion 
offered, amassed quantities of other readily marketable goods, which it has 
thrown on to the market at times of acute advance in the general price level 
for the purpose of contracting the note circulation and so recreating 
stability. In the pursuit of its policy it has achieved more success, albeit 
of a temporary nature, than is usually credited to it, but controls, as such, 
are very difficult to enforce in China. As difficulties have grown, the char- 
acter of the controls has become more intensive and therefore in many 
circles increasingly unpopular. In the spring of 1948 rice was rationed at 
an economic price level at Shanghai for the first time. 

Parallel with its measures of control the Government has aimed at 
maintaining production by assisting in the finance of the principal crops, 
i.e., particularly cotton, silk, and tea. Its efforts, though severely hampered 
by the conditions prevailing throughout the country, have met with a very 
considerable degree of success. In the lesser industries, too, ‘production 
loans’ are available in practice as well as in theory. Oil mills and other in- 
dustries, which serve a national purpose, are financed on equitable terms. 
Without such assistance production could not be maintained, whilst politi- 
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cal and general considerations render its maintenance necessary. The large 
sums required for these purposes tend to swell the inflationary trend, and 
it must be recognized that their impact on the general price level has at 
times been serious. 

Attention must be drawn in any statement of this nature to the very 
wide discrepancies in the price level throughout the country. Broadly 
speaking, the level is highest in the coastal areas and lowest in the interior. 
In Chungking prices, on balance, are rarely above thirty-three per cent to 
forty per cent of the level at Shanghai. There is everywhere throughout the 
interior an intense shortage of currency, partly by design, partly because 
that cannot be avoided, and partly because all money inevitably tends to 
flow back to Shanghai and the coast, for licit and illicit purposes. 


Let us now review briefly the essential measures which have been taken 
by the Government to meet the crisis. 

With the first serious attempt to revive China’s foreign economy on 
I March 1946, exchange was pegged at Chinese National $2,020 to U.S. 
$1, the sale of the proceeds of exports to certain specified banks design- 
ated ‘Appointed Banks’ was made compulsory, the importation of certain 
important and readily controllable commodities (fuel-oils, rice, sugar, 
automobiles, and cinema films) was placed on a quota basis, the importa- 
tion of a few luxury goods was prohibited, whilst the rest of the import 
trade, which indeed constituted the principal part of it, was permitted to 
continue unimpeded. The control was therefore of a very limited character. 
The Government had large resources of exchange and gold, and its avowed 
policy was to foster the restocking of the country. The process of re- 
stocking was inevitably overdone. Very heavy buying by the public of any 
goods procurable abroad ensued. These consisted in part of essential raw 
materials, in part of capital goods, and in part of less essentials and semi- 
luxuries. In the aggregate, as subsequent examination showed, the com- 
mitments entered into were quite beyond early requirements or the 
immediate ability of the Government to finance. It rapidly became 
evident that control of exchange resources would be completely lost with- 
out control of imports. Therefore, in November 1946, the all-in licensing 
system was promulgated. Its purpose was to control and restrict the classes 
of goods to be imported, and the quantity and value of each, within the 
limits of foreign exchange which it was found expedient and possible to 
provide, and to provide foreign exchange automatically for all goods thus 
licensed. Meanwhile the exchange rate had been raised to C.N. $3,300 to 
U.S. $1. Gold was still being sold with a view to curbing the growing effects 
of inflation, but it was not found possible to maintain sufficient price 
stability to permit of a steady flow of exports on the basis of a pegged 
exchange. 

A major financial crisis developed after the Chinese New Year settle- 
ment in February 1947 as a result of rapid and heavy expansion of credit, 
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in itself a normal phenomenon at that time of year. Attempts to check the 
upward surge of prices by sales of gold broke down when limitations were 
placed on the amount of gold to be made available. The situation required 
the drastic measures which were decreed: prohibition of trade in gold and 
foreign currency except through authorized channels, enforcement of the 
regulations which provided for the banning of the black market in foreign 
exchange, registration of Chinese privately held assets abroad, and ter- 
mination of the policy of sales of gold by the Central Bank. The exchange 
rate was raised to C.N. $12,000 per U.S. $1, and the measures were accom- 
panied by emphatic and salutary statements calling for adequate budget- 
ing and sound finance generally. Heavy penalties were enacted for future 
infringements of the laws. 

For the first time the rate of exchange was pegged above rather than 
below the economic price level, and a temporary boom in exports ensued. 
A two months’ respite followed, during which the proceeds of exports far 
exceeded demand for exchange for licensed imports. It was probably an 
error that imports were not stepped up to take care of the additional cur- 
rency thus accruing to the market. The impact of this additional currency 
aggravated the situation caused by the normal expansion resulting from 
the Government’s financial necessity and led to a sharp upward surge of 
prices, which brought about a complete stoppage of the export trade. At 
an earlier stage, owing to the amplitude of foreign-currency reserves, there 
had been justification for neglecting the export trade when its support was 
prejudicial to general economic requirements, but by this time this had 
ceased to be possible. 

In August 1947, therefore, it was decided to modify the exchange 
system. It was realized that, so long as the issue of currency on an ever- 
expanding scale continued to raise the degree and velocity of inflation, the 
rate of foreign exchange should be subject to automatic adjustment in 
accordance with the corresponding advance in price level, if a steady re- 
ceipt of foreign currency from exports and other sources was to be ensured. 
For technical reasons it was not found possible to create an open market 
for foreign exchange. A compromise measure was therefore adopted. 
Under this measure an Exchange Equalization Fund Committee was 
created for the purpose of regulating the rate of exchange to keep abreast 
of major price movements. At the same time the rate was raised to C.N. 
$39,000 to U.S. $1. For some weeks this scheme achieved considerable 
results, but it had within it the seed of its own undoing. There developed 
increasing uncertainty and hesitation in administration. In a nervous 
market, highly sensitive to any wavering at the helm, this led to confusion 
and repeated advances in the rate of exchange tended to force up the 
general price level. Considerations of general economic policy and con- 
ditions then made it impossible to keep rates of exchange abreast of the 
price level, and the export trade again stagnated. 

Although it was evident that a system of variable exchange rates was 
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liable to exacerbate the ills arising from the overall inflationary condition, 
the rapid and serious depletion of foreign-currency reserves had by the 
spring of 1948 made it necessary to bring about a balance in international 
payments. This necessitated above all an expansion of the export trade. 
Again the idea of an automatic adjustment of the rate of exchange to 
meet the level of prices was dominant, and in May 1948 an attempt was 
made to achieve this by an Exchange Surrender Certificate scheme. Under 
this scheme the exporter received, in addition to the official rate of ex- 
change, a certificate for a like amount in foreign exchange, which he was 
free to sell in the market to approved buyers. Approved buyers were im- 
porters in possession of import licences who had to produce such a certi- 
ficate as a prerequisite for the right to purchase a like sum at the official 
rate of exchange from an ‘appointed bank’. The scheme also covered inward 
remittances and approved outward financial services. 

In this manner a market rate of exchange, subject to daily fluctuations, 
was in fact created. It had indeed many of the characteristics of a free 
market, being subject only to such control as the Central Bank might exer- 
cise by dealing in certificates and regulating the flow of import licences. 
On the theory that supply of certificates would match demand—with the 
coming into effect of American Aid this had become a reasonable expecta- 
tion—the value of the certificates, that is in effect the rate of exchange, 
would be regulated by price considerations; and it was fair to assume that 
in this manner a balance of payments would be maintained. But this 
relaxation of exchange control inevitably tended to remove such curb on 
prices as had been achieved by relative exchange stability, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that the general level of prices advanced by leaps and 
bounds and accentuated the speed and extent of currency inflation. Be- 
tween the end of May and the middle of July 1948, both the general price 
level and the rate of exchange had advanced five-fold, and after that the 
price level doubled fortnightly. It is not suggested that this exchange 
measure accounted solely for this rapid acceleration, but it was indubit- 
ably a serious contributory factor and demonstrates the conflict arising be- 
tween any attempt to force a balance of international payments and the 
dominant need to control domestic inflation. 

The acceleration in inflation following upon this measure necessitated 
in August 1948 another, and so far the most important, step in the desper- 
ate attempt to retain control over the economic situation. This consisted 
of the following principal measures: 


(1) The old currency was withdrawn and replaced by a ‘Gold 
Yuan’ on the basis of one Yuan to $3 million old currency; 

(2) the new currency, which is to amount to a maximum of 2,000 
million Yuan, is fully covered by a reserve consisting as to two-fifths 
of gold and foreign currency holdings and as to three-fifths of various 
government-owned assets; 
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(3) the Gold Yuan is subject to conversion ‘under control’ on the 
basis of one Yuan to U.S. $0.25; 

(4) the Reserve is under the control of an independent committee, 
which will issue regular reports on the status of the currency and 
reserve ; 

(5) gold, silver, and foreign currency held by Chinese citizens in 
China have to be sold to the Central Bank for Yuan within a stated 
period ; 

(6) assets held by Chinese citizens abroad have to be declared to 
the Central Bank within a period to be specified. 


It is necessary to consider this development in conjunction with the 
recent grant of American Aid and the scheme for mobilizing certain Chinese 
assets for the purpose of supporting the national economy. 

The American Aid Programme and the possibilities arising from it 
have, indeed, become the dominant factors in the economic situation. Yet, 
though China’s resources have been reduced to an extent which has made 
aid essential, the programme is not so extensive or the future so certain 
that extravagant hopes should be built on it. I understand that the pro- 
gramme for the current year in its revised form comprises U.S. $400 
million, of which U.S. $125 million are reserved for governmental purposes, 
U.S. $70 million for reconstruction work and factory replacements, and the 
balance of U.S. $205 million for consumers’ goods, namely, rice and wheat, 
cotton, fuel-oils, and fertilizers. For the purpose of the general economy, 
i.e., for disinflationary purposes, the amount available is therefore evi- 
dently U.S. $205 million, as it must be assumed that the remaining U.S. 
$195 million will be spent additionally to, and not in replacement of, other 
governmental imports. But even U.S. $205 million is an appreciable sum, 
though not sufficient, as originally computed, to absorb the 1948 budget 
deficit. Yet, the immediate question is not so much the amount of the aid, 
as whether the proceeds can be made available soon enough to retrieve the 
present situation and, above all, whether the proceeds will be used for the 
one all-important purpose. 

Simultaneously with the aid programme the Government is mobilizing 
important assets, consisting principally of former Japanese mills, wharves, 
etc. It was contemplated, when I left China, to vest these properties in 
trustees who would administer them and dispose of them by sale to the 
public. The probable proceeds are estimated on independent valuation 
as the equivalent of an additional U.S. $300 million. 

There lies in these measures and resources the possibility of an im- 
portant readjustment of China’s finances. It is noteworthy that during the 
period of inflation, that is, since the outbreak of war in July 1937, in which 
the budget deficit has been met almost exclusively by the issue of currency, 
the expansion in the note issue has amounted to only about one-fifteenth of 


the advance in the price level. The expansion has been consistently checked 
c 
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by use of China’s accumulated resources of gold and foreign exchange, 
UNRRA aid, and the heavy excess of imports over exports since VJ day. 
Under the newly promulgated currency system the whole of the old cur- 
rency is to be absorbed by the issue of new currency amounting to only 
Gold Yuan 200 million or U.S. $50 million. This indicates that since July 
1937 the note issue has expanded 300,000-fold, whilst the price level has 
advanced between 4 and 5 million-fold. In this connexion it is noteworthy 
that the new currency issue corresponds in amount exactly with the cur- 
rency said to have been in circulation in July 1937. 

Clearly, the level of prices has been sustained solely by the velocity of 
circulation, the lack of confidence which impels the public to discard money 
as rapidly as it comes into its possession. Therefore, if something could be 
done to check this velocity, a marked change could swiftly come over the 
whole situation. 

It is against this background and the improved situation arising from 
American Aid that the new currency scheme has been launched. The prin- 
ciples underlying the scheme are entirely sound. It has made a new start 
possible, but the widely held, and expressed, belief that currency reform is 
itself a panacea for all ills has clearly no basis in fact. To this end more 
than the enunciation of sound principles will be required. The principles 
must take shape in radical and basic reform, without which all the ills that 
have racked ‘Fapi’ will remain to rack the Gold Yuan. Radical and basic 
reform require precisely that which has hitherto been unattainable, a 
balanced budget, a complete transformation in the politico-military situa- 
tion, and all the elements which would make for the stability which has 
hitherto been lacking. In this manner alone can confidence be restored 
and, as has been shown, the problem is to a far greater extent one of con- 
fidence than of currency reserves. 

It would therefore be premature to raise excessive hopes at this early 
stage, but it is a fact that a sound scheme has been provided and very con- 
siderable resources have been mobilized to bring about immediate and 
essential relief, on which something durable may be erected. The imme- 
diate requirement is competent administration. That implies a rigid and 
unfettered control of the note issue by a fully trusted authority. Further 
issue to provide for military and other requirements must be rigorously 
controlled. Grandiose but premature schemes of rehabilitation must be 
eschewed. Even the compulsory surrender of foreign currency held in 
China against payment of Gold Yuan is dangerous unless measures are 
simultaneously taken, whether by increased imports or otherwise, to 
absorb all idle currency. The administering authority must be com- 
petent to resist pressure from whatever source. The public must be 
satisfied that it is strong, competent, and effective in the single-minded 
pursuit of its all-important purpose. A great responsibility but a great 


opportunity rests on the American Chief Aid Administrator and his 
colleagues. 
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There is one other aspect of these problems of which we should not lose 
sight. That is, a tendency to view their effects from the standpoint of 
Shanghai and the coastal area generally, and to overlook the immensity 
of country and population which remains relatively unaffected by the 
day-to-day developments at Shanghai and lesser ports. I am unable to 
speak with personal knowledge of conditions in the interior, but it is 
generally accepted that the farther you go away from the coast, the smaller 
the impact of inflation and its day-to-day developments. The Chinese 
peasant never had much opportunity to become a capitalist, and I do not 
think that he has been much troubled by any temptation to hoard Fapi. 
He undoubtedly lives more than ever on a hand-to-mouth basis, bartering 
his produce for his own requirements, using native oils in place of the 
kerosene which he probably cannot now acquire, and spinning and 
weaving raw cotton, which he will probably barter with his neighbour. 
The very smallness of the new currency issue indicates the meagre use of 
currency in the interior. It is the town-dweller who primarily feels the im- 
pact of inflation. The countryside, with its eighty per cent to ninety per 
cent of the total population, is likely to be little, if any, more affected than 
it was by the general dislocation of the war years. 


I have mentioned the institution of a licensing system for imports. 
This has been much criticized. Nobody likes it, least of all those who have 
to administer it, but no better scheme for the necessary control of all im- 
ports has been proposed, and most will agree that on balance the merchant 
is better off with it than without it. It provides, at any rate in theory, for 
as fair distribution of such imports as can be allowed, whilst it limits and 
regulates imports according to national requirements. There have been 
numerous charges of graft, favouritism, and general corruption, most of 
them quite unsubstantiated. I do not suggest an absence of such offences, 
but I am satisfied that they have been exaggerated and that the major 
accusations have been proved to be devoid of foundation. The Control 
Board is beset with great difficulties. It is inevitably under-staffed and the 
staff is under-paid, as is officialdom generally in China. The staff is subject 
to enormous temptation and at times to serious pressure. The senior 
officers are upright, hard-working, and for the most part highly competent 
men. My sympathy is with the staff, but I would deal ruthlessly with 
would-be corrupters. I wish, too, that action could be taken against writers 
to the newspaper press, who amuse themselves and, they hope, their 
gullible readers with spicy, scurrilous stories of what is said to be happen- 
ing. Unhappily most of these writers are wise enough to stay outside of the 
jurisdiction of the Chinese Government. 

There have been frequent and very understandable complaints by 
merchants that they are debarred from importing freely with the use of 
funds they hold abroad. This is, in fact, a most complicated problem. It is 
well known that very large sums are held abroad—but it is also known that 
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they have been augmented continuously through illicit channels. It is 
claimed that such imports represent repatriation of capital. It has, how- 
ever, been proved time and again that, when permitted, they have merely 
led to further illicit exchange operations and therefore do not constitute 
repatriation. I have no doubt that in due course, ways and means will be 
found of repatriating this capital under conditions acceptable alike to the 
holder and to the Government. Hitherto the first consideration of the 
authorities has had to be to keep demand off the black market. Possibly 
the problem will be solved under the new monetary regulations. 

I have indicated the necessity of replenishing reserves of foreign ex- 
change. If the development of the export trade were dependent merely on 
workable rates of exchange, I would maintain that there is nothing now to 
stand in its way. That is, however, not the case. In China we have a pro- 
found dislocation of the whole basis of the export trade. That basis was a 
very workmanlike arrangement between dealer and native bank. To-day 
the native bank, under pressure of economic conditions, has been forced 
out of activity, and the dealer has collapsed with it. Transportation repre- 
sents a very difficult problem, instability and general insecurity an almost 
insurmountable one. Finance is another difficulty. Exports require, cheap 
finance, but inflation requires scarce and dear money. It is true that, under 
a compromise scheme, special facilities have been worked out for exporters. 
In theory they are admirable; in practice their execution is apt to be half- 
hearted, and in the face of insecurity there is little inducement to take 
advantage of them. 

It is partly out of this situation and partly out of the hitherto prevalent 
disparity between the level of prices in China and abroad that government 
trading has developed. This may consist of government monopolies of 
specific trades or of competition by the Government with merchants 
through its accredited agents. The Government may operate through ad 
hoc governmental organizations or it may bea shareholder in commercial 
concerns. More indirectly it may trade through trading companies owned 
or controlled by government banks. In my opinion the merchant has more 
to fear from the competition of such concerns than from outright govern- 
ment trading as such. 

There is always a tendency in China, as indeed in many other countries, 
for government officials to use their positions, and for government and 
other banks to use their resources, to interest themselves in trading organ- 
izations, and this is not thought improper. Such concerns are likely to be 
privileged. They are usually enterprising, but also more speculative and 
less inclined to be daunted by risks of all sorts than private merchants, per- 
haps because their control is less direct. But it is useless to decry their 
favoured position, unless the merchant is prepared to step into their shoes. 
Hitherto, so far from doing so, the tendency has inevitably been for him, 
in contrast to them, to withdraw more and more to the relative security of 
Shanghai, eschewing the greater risks of trading up-country. I am far from 
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blaming him, but it is wise to remember that China is interested in export- 
ing rather than in the identity of the exporter, and there is no purpose in 
pulling down one organization unless there is something better to put into 
its place. For the time being these concerns, by being the principal collec- 
tors of produce in the interior, are fulfilling an essential purpose. The Cen- 
tral Trust as the principal government trading organization, has indeed 
acted very fairly as intermediary between the collector of produce in China 
and the exporter abroad, and I am able to state, with a very fair know- 
ledge of the facts, that exporters have benefited greatly by the Trust’s 
enterprise. 

Another feature is the difficulty of retaining markets for produce which 
China is able to export. There is a tendency to find doors closed; I refer 
particularly to important commodities such as tea and silk. The causes are 
various, but China can work orly on the basis of reciprocal trade. She 
attaches great importance to retaining her business association with Great 
Britain, and by that I mean a fully-working two-way trade. 


I stated in my opening remarks that China’s total foreign trade 
amounted at present to approximately U.S. $600 million, which represents 
approximately U.S. $400 million commercial imports and U.S. $200 
million exports. The imports are further augmented by a considerable 
amount for governmental, principally military, requirements. In regard to 
imports it is an unsatisfactory feature that, whilst the aggregate sum com- 
pares reasonably with pre-war figures, the bulk is now absorbed by cotton 
and foodstuffs, which had become an inconsiderable item prior to the war. 
That, and the higher price level, account for the insignificance of quantities 
of other licensed imports. 

China’s imports have not normally been balanced by her exports, but a 
balance was attained through the receipt of remittances from overseas 
Chinese. Even under existing conditions these remittances are estimated 
to amount to U.S. $150 million per annum, but, together with the bulk of 
other financial credits, they have in the past three years been absorbed by 
the black market and so have been lost to the Government for meeting its 
balance of payments. 

During this period black-market fnancial operations have constituted 
one of the two principal and most difficult problems confronting the 
Government, the other being inward and outward smuggling of merchan- 
dise (including gold). The two are of course complementary. Hitherto no 
way has been found to get rid of the financial black market. It is a conse- 
quence of general distrust, and of restricted import and remittance facili- 
ties, a restriction which in turn is rendered necessary by the over-all con- 
ditions. As long as certain facilities remain prohibited, a way round will be 
sought and a premium, governed by the laws of supply and demand, will be 
paid. 

The tendency has been for the margin between official and black- 
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market rates to widen. The wider this margin, the greater the difficulties 
created for the Government in its attempts to maintain economic stability. 
In the domestic economy the financial black market has an effect upon the 
general price level out of all relation to the amounts actually transacted in 
it. In the field of foreign trade it affects prices of export commodities and 
makes them uncompetitive in world markets on the basis of the official 
rates of exchange. This leads primarily to stagnation of the export trade, 
smuggling of export goods, and under-valuation of exports through lawful 
channels, a very widespread and particularly harmful form of ‘semi- 
smuggling’. The raising of the official rates of exchange has only tended to 
drive up the price level without bridging the gap for any considerable 
period between official and black-market rates. 

The supply to the black market emanates from overseas remittances 
and other financial credits, and from the smuggling and ‘semi-smuggling’ 
of exports. The demand on the market is for flight of capital, payment of 
prohibited foreign financial services, and the payment of smuggled im- 
ports. The solution of the problem lies in removal of demand prior to re- 
moval of supply, because it is the demand which creates the supply. 
Facilities for financial services through lawful channels should be im- 
proved. But flight of capital will continue so long as the conditions which 
encourage it remain unsolved. It can and should be made difficult and 
hazardous by the rigid enforcement of the economic laws, an essential step, 
though hitherto very inadequately applied, even at the risk of creating 
‘economic terror’. Smuggling can be checked; indeed, considerable success 
is being achieved in that respect. 

The incidence of smuggling is inevitably heaviest in the south, due to 
the propinquity of Hong Kong and other foreign territories. It should be 
checked by the Financial Agreements concluded by China with Hong 
Kong and Macao in January 1948 and May 1948 respectively, and by 
the Customs Agreement concluded between China and the United King- 
dom in January 1948, which are intended to reinforce the control measures 
imposed in China, but the competent and honest administration of the 
latter is an essential prerequisite for their success. 

Specific organizations have been set up to control foreign trade and 
therefore the in and out flow of foreign exchange. These organizations, 
however, cannot operate effectively except in the closest co-ordination 
with the Customs Administration, in which the practical execution of their 
instructions must be vested. The work of the Customs has therefore been 
automatically expanded from the collection of duty to a general control of 
foreign trade and therefore of foreign-exchange movements. In addition, 
restrictions of all sorts have rendered the incentive to violate regulations 
so great that an unprecedented additional burden of responsibility is 

thrust on to the Customs Administration. Never therefore has its work 
been so important or so onerous. It is therefore particularly unfortunate 
that just at this time of crisis the administration has been made weaker 
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than it has ever been. This is in part a legacy of war conditions; it is 
aggravated by the general financial stringency, whilst nationalistic im- 
pulses have also played a role. Any unnecessary weakening of the admini- 
stration in a time of such crisis is certainly a penny-wise-pound-foolish 
policy. Prudence dictates that every attempt be made to restore the 
efficiency for which the service has been so rightly renowned. 

There is a theory that controls and licensing have been proved failures, 
that they should therefore be abandoned and everything be set free. The 
theory is that the foreign trade would become self-supporting, imports 
balancing exports, if controls were removed. What right is there to assume 
that in a free economy of this nature flight of capital would suddenly cease, 
that it would not absorb most, if not all, of the proceeds of exports? What 
would become of the price level? The answer is surely that so long as the 
budget remains unbalanced and inflation dominates the national economy, 
there can be no stability, and the free rein thus given to all disturbing 
factors could only aggravate the crisis. The success of controls as a measure 
for combating the inflation could in the circumstances at the best be 
partial, but the argument that they have failed, and should therefore be 
abandoned, would seem to ignore all the fundamental problems. 


Hong Kong, an oasis of practical government and general security, is 
benefiting from the upheaval in China, as Shanghai benefited from less 
serious situations in the past. In the minds of the Chinese, it may be a gift 
from Heaven, or a thorn in their side, according to environment, circum- 
stance, or interest. All that we should ignore. We would be wise to be 
guided by the realities of the situation, a full appreciation of all underlying 
circumstances and unswerving fairness in our approach to all problems. 
The existence of Hong Kong on the threshold of China imposes serious re- 
sponsibilities. We must assist China by meeting and, if possible, antici- 
pating her reasonable requirements. China’s own shortcomings, weakness, 
and corruption in her administration should never be permitted to serve as 
an excuse for action or inaction by Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong can help China in some of her problems, though not in 
others. A good start has been made in the recently concluded financial and 
customs agreements. They are helpful and generous in spirit. They would 
have been appreciated more had they not hung fire for so long. There is a 
great temptation in Hong Kong, particularly among the Chinese population 
there, to be guided by immediate interest. We should, however, be guided 
by the long-term view that the prosperity of Hong Kong must depend upon 
co-operation with China. We must at all times expect more criticism than 
appreciation, but we should not be impressed unduly by either. A discreet 
silence, even in face of provocation, has more to command it than facile 
rejoinders or cheap criticism. We should never be provocative ourselves. 


The future of foreign interests in China will naturally depend upon the 
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outcome of the present struggle and the type of Government that emerges 
from it. We must assume that it will be something akin to the present 
order. To put the issue on its lowest level, foreign aid, both technical and 
financial, will be required to such an extent that the foreigner’s lot will not 
be made impossible—the Chinese are too practical not to realize that they 
must make terms sufficiently attractive to tempt him. 

The foreign trader in China—I use the term in its widest sense—will, I 
think, survive in so far as he may continue to serve a useful purpose and to 
adapt himself to altered conditions. As a competitor of the rapidly de- 
veloping Chinese overseas trader he must not expect to be popular. He can 
compete with the cheaper administrative capacity of the latter only by 
dint of superior methods, more profound knowledge, and a reputation for 
reliability. But he will have to be very active and enterprising. It is after 
all a very common experience that the foreigner has gradually to yield to 
the indigenous trader. Much will depend on the future of government 
trading, which is as unpopular with the Chinese as with the foreign mer- 
chants. Its survival is likely to depend largely upon world developments. 
We shall also have to contend with a good deal of ‘pocket patriotism’, con- 
cealed under the cloak of national interest, and powerful enough to. obtain 
government support for native monopolies. Some of these things are 
growing pains. We must in all fairness recognize that the present is a 
singularly unproductive time to negotiate anything not demonstrably more 
important to the Chinese than to the foreign interest. 


I will not attempt to predict the future in China. We must hope that 
the present régime will survive. We must hope, in particular, that it will 
soon show a greater ability than hitherto to maintain itself as an effective 
Government and so help to recreate that confidence which is so urgently 
required, not least in the economic field. China, as General Marshall has 
said, can be saved only by herself. One has an instinctive feeling that she 
will save herself, but the process may be long and arduous. 


September 1948. 








INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


A. APPADORAI 


O observers in Britain and the United States, the foreign policy of 

India does not appear to be as clear as the foreign policies of 

their own countries. The United States’ foreign policy, they say 
for instance, can be stated in some such form as follows and can be under- 
stood even by a schoolboy: 


The United States is interested in maintaining, and is determined to do 
everything possible to secure, world peace; peace like prosperity is indivisible, 
and the best agency through which conflicts between nations may be resolved is 
a world organization like the United Nations which, without undermining 
national sovereignty, can help to maintain peace. The United Nations depends 
for its success on the unanimity of the five Great Powers. In order to promote 
this unanimity the United States is prepared to recognize the proposition that 
each nation is entitled to have its own political and economic system; the Soviet 
Union may have its Communist structure, while the United States will have its 
free democratic political and economic system. The four Great Powers—Britain, 
the United States, France, and China—admit these principles as fundamental, 
but the Soviet Union does not. The Soviet Union participates in the United 
Nations only to wreck it; besides, she works actively to spread the Communist 
ideology and political structure not only in countries adjacent to her in the West 
but also in Asia. The expansion in the sphere of her influence is a menace to 
peace and, therefore, it is necessary to ‘contain’ the Soviet Union. The United 
States will stake everything to achieve this objective, so that free States may 
have a chance to survive. 


By contrast, they say, India’s foreign policy as outlined by its Govern- 
ment raises several doubts and misgivings. The policy itself can be summed 
up as follows: 


In the sphere of foreign policy, India will plan an independent policy, keep- 
ing away from the power politics of groups aligned one against another. She 
will work with all peace-loving nations for international co-operation and good- 
will, and support the collective-security system as enshrined in the United 
Nations. She will uphold the principle of freedom for dependent peoples and 
will oppose racial discrimination wherever it may occur. She will endeavour to 
make her relations with the neighbouring countries closer. India has been, and 
is, specially interested in the freedom of the peoples of Asia. Asia, having 
suffered greatly in the past from foreign domination and exploitation, is deter- 
mined to end it. Any attack on the freedom of the people in any part of Asia 
affects the rest of the great Continent. The mere presence of a colonial régime 
or of foreign troops in any Asian country is an insult and challenge to Asia. To 
protect the honour of Indians abroad is a duty of the Government of India, and 
it will attempt to perform this duty to the best of its ability. 


Now, it is asked, in a world so interdependent as ours, is an independent 
foreign policy possible? The only outcome of such a policy must be an 
isolation which perhaps India would least desire, having regard to the im- 
perative need for foreign assistance in her economic and military develop- 
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ment. Then again, the essence of a sound foreign policy lies in a proper 
balance between commitments and power, i.e., the definition of what a 
country’s vital interests are and the development of sufficient power, 
either alone or in concert with others, to protect those interests. From 
this point of view is, for instance, the progress of dependent peoples in 
Asia a vital interest to India, which India will protect with all her power? 
Again, a collective security system like the United Nations can, in fact, 
be upheld only if there is a nucleus of like-minded nations who are pre- 
pared to work together and are strong enough to uphold it; otherwise re- 
sponsibility for working it is so diffuse that success is not achieved. That 
at any rate is the lesson of the history of the League of Nations. In the 
present phase of the development of the United Nations, when divisions 
have already appeared, on whose side is India prepared to throw her 
weight? Again, by the admission of her own leaders, India stands for a 
democratic way of life; how does she hope to preserve it in the face of the 
onward march of totalitarianism in so many countries, far and near, unless 
she definitely aligns herself with democracies? Briefly, are ends and means 
related in India’s foreign policy, or is it that her statesmen are content 
with making declarations of laudable aims? 


THE BACKGROUND 


The answer to these and similar questions may, we suggest, be at- 
tempted only after a three-fold analysis: the history of the Indian Nation- 
alist Movement in the present century, the complexity of present-day 
problems, and the economic and military position of India. 

The Nationalist Movement in India dates back to 1886 when the Indian 
National Congress was founded; especially from I920, many men and 
women have given up their all to secure the nation’s freedom, so that 
India has a deep feeling that she has secured freedom primarily through 
her own sacrifices. The feeling also persists that, notwithstanding the fact 
that British rule resulted in several benefits to India, it has also resulted 
in some harm, particularly her economic under-development (in a period 
of history when the nations of the West were fast increasing their national 
income following the industrial revolution) and the division of the country 
into separate States.1 This is not a historian’s judgement on the balance- 
sheet of British rule in India; it is quite possible that the historian may take 
amore balanced view, but it represents the opinion of a people as it is 
to-day, and that is what counts in the formulation of immediate policies. 
The antipathy to imperialism is deep-rooted in the minds of everyone in 
India, and that has been acquired not from books, but from national ex- 
perience. It is natural, too, that, when a people are struggling to be free, 


1 It is correct to add that the transfer of power in 1947 has considerably enhanced 
British prestige in India. This is evidenced not only in the affection which Lord and Lady 
Mountbatten have had from the Indian people, but in the contrast frequently drawn in 
private and public discussions between the way Britain parted with power in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, and the way France and Holland still cling to their possessions. 
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they should espouse the freedom of all dependent peoples. We thus find 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, on behalf of the Indian National Congress, | 
formally affirming India’s alignment with the anti-imperialistic forces of\ 
the world at the inaugural session of the League against Imperialism held | 
at Brussels in 1927. With the anti-imperialist stand taken by the Congress, 
the view was also naturally taken that Indian troops should not be used 
by the ruling Powers against neighbours with whom the Indian people 
had no quarrel and with whom they desired to live in the closest friend- 
ship. The following resolution may be cited: 


The Congress has noted with deep resentment that Indian troops have again | 
been used by the British Government to further their imperialist designs in| 
China and to hinder and prevent the people of China from gaining their freedom. ' 
The Congress demands that all Indian troops and police forces still in China be 
recalled immediately and that no Indian shall go to China in future as an agent 
of the British Government to fight or work against the Chinese people, who, in 
the opinion of the Congress, are the comrades of the Indian people in their joint 
struggle against imperialism... . 

The Congress declares that the people of India have no quarrel with their 
neighbours and desire to live at peace with them and assert their right to de-}, 
termine whether or not they will take part in any war. 


The opposition to any war was voiced not only because Congress was 
being influenced more and more by Mahatma Gandhi’s philosophy of non- 
violence, but also because its leaders thought, and rightly, that one of the 
major causes of war was imperialism, and that therefore opposition to one 
meant opposition to the other. 

More recently, the Indian people have unmistakably expressed their | 
sympathy with the people of Viet Nam and Indonesia in their struggle for, 
freedom. 

India attained her freedom only a year ago, and her people are, frankly, 
new to diplomacy, at a time when world problems present great com- 
plexity. Her foreign service is being gradually organized, and it takes time 
for her to get to know the inwardness of things. Her people are inclined to 
attach more value to published declarations of foreign statesmen than per- 
haps they deserve; they wonder why erstwhile friendly States, who had 
joined together to defeat the Axis Powers and proclaim that they stand 
for peace, should so soon after the war drift apart. In particular, they have 
no adequate information about the resources and the motives of the Soviet 
Union, since the published accounts on the subject differ so much one from 
another. Not only are the relations of the Western Powers difficult to 
evaluate, but the situation in the Middle East and in South-East Asia is 
also very complex, the metropolitan Powers making every attempt to re- 
tain some hold on their territories, the dependent peoples struggling to 
be free, but not always presenting a united front, and the Communist 
groups slowly making themselves felt. 

In regard to her economic and military position, India is conscious of 


1 The session of the Indian National Congress held at Madras, 1927. 
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the fact that while, with her vast economic resources and man-power, she 
has potentialities of economic and military strength, at present—until her 
economic resources are developed and her men are trained—her capacity 
to defend herself against attack by a major Power, or to help actively in a 
major war is limited. She is now dependent for the major portion of her 
war materials, including oil, on outside sources; these have, besides, to be 
carried in foreign ships. She is not self-sufficient even in food. Indeed, 
her major problem in the next generation is internal—how to raise the 
standard of living of her people by planned economic development, and 
how to make her military, naval, and air forces equal to the task of pro- 
viding reasonable security. 


THREE GOVERNING CONSIDERATIONS 


The foregoing analysis provides a background from which to interpret 
the three fundamental ideas in India’s foreign policy: (i) Whole-hearted 
co-operation with the United Nations and unreserved adherence, in both 
spirit and letter, to the Charter governing it, with a view to the further- 
ance of peace and freedom everywhere; (ii) a determination not to align 
‘herself with any particular grouping, but to plan an independent policy; 
and (iii) the upholding of weak and oppressed nations. 

That India has co-operated whole-heartedly with the United Nations 
in strengthening the system of collective security enshrined in it will not 
be doubted by anyone; from the very foundation of the organization, she 
has been a very enthusiastic member, and her Prime Minister has more 
than once publicly reiterated India’s adherence to it. Not only to the 
organization of the United Nations, but to the meetings of various special- 
ized agencies like the I.L.O., the F.A.O., the UNESCO, and the ECAFE, 
she has invariably sent strong delegations and taken an active part in their 
work, both in the plenary sessions and in committees. The Executive 
Secretary of the ECAFE in a recent broadcast made a public reference to 
the important contribution made by India to the work of the third session 
of ECAFE, held at Ootacamund in June 1948. And she continues to give 
this adherence, notwithstanding strong provocation to the contrary from 
the handling of the Kashmir question by the Security Council. It is with 
\a view to supporting the general structure of the United Nations that 
India, though she dislikes it, supports the principle of the Great Power 
Veto—for, otherwise, under present conditions, the whole structure of the 
collective security system might collapse. It is also noteworthy that Pandit 
Nehru has, in his public declarations, indicated his willingness to go further 
than the United Nations and to support the idea of a world Government. 
The reasons for India’s adherence to the ideal of peace and collective 
security are clear enough. India believes that war as a method of settling 
disputes is unjust—that it results in more harm than good; this has been 
emphasized by Mahatma Gandhi during the past twenty-five years. Be- 
sides, world peace is an essential condition to enable India and other rela- 
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tively under-developed nations to attend to their internal reconstruction. 
This illustrates, as nothing else can, the blend of two factors which govern | 
India’s foreign policy—enlightened self-interest guided by justice. 

The second governing factor referred to above—the middle-of-the-road 
policy—will also, we believe, be intelligible in the light of our analysis of 
the historical background and the contemporary world situation. India | 
does not want to take sides, because in the present stage of her economic 
and military development she is not in a position materially to influence 
events. Said her Prime Minister: 





It is not our purpose to enter into other people’s quarrels. Our general policy 
has been to avoid entering into anybody’s quarrels. If I may say so, I have more 
and more come to the conclusion that the less we interfere in international con- 
flicts, the better, unless our own interest is involved, for this reason that it is | 
not in consonance with our dignity just to interfere without any effect being 
produced. Either we should be strong enough to produce some effect or we | 
should not interfere at all.+ 


Aligning oneself permanently with one bloc, it may be argued, is also 
not just to the interests of the whole community, which is the aim of 
United Nations; it warps one’s sense of justice and blinds one to the merits 
of proposals which may come from outside. To pursue one’s independent 
judgement and to vote on the merits of particular proposals is, on the 
whole, more just and honest. 

Again, granting that continued rivalry of the blocs leads to war, it is | 
obviously to India’s interest to remain neutral. She knows that she is 
within striking distance of the bombers of the Soviet Union, and, therefore, 
cannot afford to be on the side of that nation’s enemies. Nor can she afford 
to alienate the United States and Britain: not only is India now dependent 
on Britain for the bulk of her essential military stores, but Britain and the 
United States with their acknowledged military, naval, and air superiority, 
can make short work of any opposition that she may be able to offer. 

Thoughtful observers in India have noted that a middle-of-the-road, 
independent policy does result in the isolation of the country in inter- 
national councils. In an able analysis of the trends of alignment in the 
United Nations, Mr B. Shiva Rao, Member of the Constituent Assembly 
and a former delegate of India to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, pointed out that most of the nation-members of the United 
Nations were grouped into one or other of four blocs: The United States 
and British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, the Arab World, and Latin 
America. India was attached to none of these and, therefore, probably did 
not pull the weight which membership of one or other of the groups might 
give her. While this is recognized—and the Foreign Minister of India has 
been the first to recognize it—the large bulk of opinion in India agrees with 
the Foreign Minister in his statement in the Assembly: ‘I think, not only 


1 Indian Constituent Assembly (Legislative), 8 March 1948. Indian Information, Vol. 22, 
15 April 1948, p. 412. 
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in the long run but in the short run, that independence of opinion and in- 
dependence of action will count.’ 

There is, further, an influential school of opinion in India—Pandit 
Hridayanath Kunzru, a leading member of the Constituent Assembly, has 
put forward the view vigorously—that India’s urgent needs at the moment 
are to develop her industries and to make herself militarily strong, and that 
these cannot be met unless she is positively aligned with Britain and the 
United States. From the defence point of view, British support is, at any 
rate in the short run, essential since her military system has so far been 
geared to the British; the training of her army has been modelled on the 
British system, and for the bulk of her military stores and defence equip- 
ment she is dependent on Britain. From the economic point of view, only 
Britain and the United States can deliver the goods, namely, capital equip- 
ment and technical personnel without which the industrialization of the 
country and the raising of the standard of living must remain an empty 
dream. The Soviet Union’s capacity and her willingness to supply equip- 
ment and personnel to any considerable extent are not known. It is natural 
for Britain and the United States to tell her: ‘It will not be prudent for us 
to help you to industrialize or help you with military stores, when we are 
not sure which way you will jump. If there is a possibility that you will 
use your resources later to help our enemies—and there is a clear possi- 
bility so long as you follow an independent policy—it does not seem 
advisable for us to help you.’ 

Some advocates of an independent foreign policy would try to get over 
this difficulty by telling Britain and the United States: 


We give you a guarantee that we will not join your enemies in a war against 
you; we are not interested in aggression, or in joining in any war; we would only 
ask you not to compel us to join you in any war against others. Our tradition 


and present interests alike point to permanent neutrality as the best course for 
us to adopt. 


It is not known whether the Foreign Minister has thought on these 


lines, or if a treaty On this basis would be welcomed by Britain and the 
United States. 

The reply of the Foreign Minister to the suggestion made by Pandit 
Kunzru more actively to side with the Anglo-American bloc is interesting, 
and shows the confidence with which he is trying to get things done: 


We want the help of other countries; we are going to have it and we are going 
to get it too in a measure—I am not aware of this having been denied to us to 
any large extent. Even in taking that help, economic or other, or even in getting 
political help, it is not a wise policy to put all your eggs in one basket, .. . and 
more especially at the cost of one’s self-respect. Because then you are not re- 
spected by any party; you may get some encomiums, etc., but ultimately even 
those may be denied, and then you may have no basket to sit in. Therefore, 
purely from the point of view of opportunism, if you like, a straight-forward 
honest policy, an independent policy is the best.+ 


1 Indian Information, Vol. 22, No. 228, 15 April 1948, p. 413. 
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India’s sympathy with the dependent peoples who are struggling to be 
free, particularly in the discussions in the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council, will be appreciated in the light of our earlier analysis ; it is in keep- 
ing with her own recent history and with the resolutions passed by the 
Congress from time to time. It may well be asked whether, apart from 
verbal expressions of sympathy, India is prepared actively to help the 
peoples concerned, and if she is not, as may be gauged from events, whether 
such expression of sympathy has any practical result—apart from putting 
India in the wrong with the Great Powers and contributing further to- 
wards her isolation. 

The answer to this is simple. “We have done precious little in the way 
of actual active help; we are not in a position to do that,’ said the Foreign 
Minister, ‘but we have got sympathy towards them and we have expressed 
it as publicly as possible.’ He then asks the question: ‘Because we give 
our sympathy and some faint degree of help to Indonesia and because this 
offends and irritates some of the major Powers of the world, are we to 
withdraw that?’ ! To give up that attitude and to remain silent would not 
only appear inconsistent but be against the bulk of public opinion in India. 
Besides, as the Foreign Minister said, ‘it may have the additional advan- 
tage for India of attracting to itself the sympathy and the hope of millions 
of people in the world.’ 


PROTECTION OF THE RIGHTS OF INDIANS ABROAD 


India’s policy in regard to Indians abroad has been clarified by the 
Foreign Minister in the course of a speech in the Indian Legislature. The 
relevant passage is as follows: 


Now these Indians abroad, what are they? Are they Indian citizens? Are 
they going to be citizens of India or not? If they are not, then our interest in 
them becomes cultural and humanitarian, not political. That interest, of course, 
remains; for instance, take the Indians in Fiji, or Mauritius. Are they going to 
retain their nationality or will they become Fiji nationals or Mauritians? The 
same question arises in regard to Burma and Ceylon. It is a difficult question. 
This House gets mixed up. It wants to treat them as Indians and, with the same 
breath, it wants complete franchise for them in the countries where they are 
living. Of course, the two things do not go together. Either they get franchise 
as nationals of the other country or we treat them as Indians minus the franchise 
and ask for them the most favoured treatment given to an alien.” 


It is now for Indian residents abroad to make their choice, and the pro- 
tection which the Government of India will accord them will differ accord- 
ing to the choice they make. The Government of India accepts the 
principle that each country has the right to determine the composition of 
its population and will do its best to see: (i) that the humanitarian rights 
of those Indians who adopt the nationality of the countries where they 
reside are protected, and (ii) that the most favoured treatment given to 
resident aliens is given to those Indians who choose Indian nationality but 


1 ibid., p. 411. 2 ibid., p. 414. 
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who live in other countries for business or other reasons with the intention 
of returning to India for permanent residence. 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Reference has been made earlier to the desire of Indian people to forge 
closer relations with other Asian countries; the response of the first Asian 
Relations Conference held at New Delhi in March-April 1947, which was 
conceived purely as a cultural conference with no political motive behind 
it, indicated that this feeling was generally reciprocated. So far as the 
writer is aware, no concrete steps have been taken by the Government of 
India to forge economic or political links with the Asian countries. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if even the implications of such links have been clearly worked 
out. 

At an unofficial level, however, ideas have been canvassed for the work- 
ing out of defence arrangements with neighbouring countries, particularly 
with Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. K. M. Panikkar in his book, The 

Future of South-East Asia,+ advocated the establishment of a Triune 
| Commonwealth, Pakistan, India, and Burma, united as a single defence 
area, held together and strengthened by co-operation with Britain to form 
the main structure for peace and security in South-East Asia. This defence 
area would reconstitute the old Indian Empire, with an outpost at Aden 
and the Persian Gulf within its orbit. The eastern extension of the area 
would include the closest collaboration with Thailand because of the vulner- 
ability of a weak and independent Thailand to seaborne invasion. It would 
recognize the unique position of Singapore, the responsibility for whose de- 
fence should be shared by India, Indonesia, and Great Britain. In a later 
monograph, The Basis of an Indo-British Treaty (1946), Panikkar works 
out his ideas of the strategic position in the Indian Ocean region in relation 
to the new developments which had taken place since he wrote his earlier 
book (1943), viz., the development of atomic warfare and the rise of the 
Soviet Union as a great military Power. Success in atomic warfare largely 
depends upon the possession of space to disperse industry and to deploy 
forces, and from this point of view, the United States, Soviet Russia, India, 
and possibly China, have definite advantages. Says Panikkar: 


For the first time after what turned out to be the abortive attempt of Jenghiz 
Khan, the Heartland of the Eurasian continent is united under one iron control. 
The genius of Mackinder pointed out long ago that the power that controls the 
land mass from the Carpathians to the Pacific will have established an impreg- 
nability in power, an extent of space which cannot be penetrated and a strategic 
position which can strike anywhere it chooses. ... As against the heart of the 
continent, so organized, the previous great powers of Europe have become puny 


States. .. . In effect only what the geo-political thinkers call the Rimland is left 
outside.” 


1 K. M. Panikkar, The Future of South-East Asia, p. 40, 1943. New York, Macmillan. 
2 K. M. Panikkar, The Basis of an Indo-British Treaty, p. 3. 1946. New Delhi, Indian 
Council of World Affairs, Oxford University Press. 
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To counter the power of the Soviet Union, so strongly organized, Mr 
Panikkar suggests the organization of the maritime Rimland of Asia by 
Britain in association with India. The large land area of India must be 
organized to a high pitch of industrial and military efficiency with the 
technical assistance of Britain; a defence area covering Burma, Malaya, 
Thailand, Indo-China, Afghanistan, Persia, and India should be formed, 
India to enjoy reciprocal rights for the use of the air bases required for 
joint defence; Pakistan and India to be integrated for defence; Indian 
policy must prevent the Red Sea and East African coast from falling into 
the hands of a major Power; the maintenance of Persian independence, 
since to prevent the domination of the Persian Gulf by any Power capable 
of exerting naval pressure is of fundamental importance to India. 

It is not known how far Panikkar’s ideas are shared by those respon- 
sible for shaping the foreign policy of India; the reiterated official view 
that India stands for an independent foreign policy suggests that the ideas 
summarized above do not find favour in official circles in so far as their 
anti-Soviet and pro-British implications are concerned. Moreover, the 
view put forward by Panikkar that India must take the ‘ leadership’ in the 
defence system of the region is unlikely to commend itself either to India 
or to her neighbours—because any talk of India’s leadership, she knows, 
will excite the jealousy of friends with whom she wants to cultivate the 
closest friendship. It is refreshing indeed to recall Pandit Nehru’s declara- 
tion on I June 1948 at Ootacamund: 

People talk vaguely of India’s leadership in Asia. I deprecate such talk. I 
want this problem to be approached not in terms of this country or that country 
being the leader and pushing or pulling others, but rather in a spirit of co- 
operation between all the countries of Asia, big or small. If any country pulls 
more than its weight, well and good. If it can serve a common cause more than 
its share necessitates, well, I have no doubt it will be patted on the back, and it 
will be a good thing. But this business of any country thinking of itself as the 
leader of others smacks too much of a superiority complex which is not desirable 
in organizations working together for the common good. Let us drop this 
method of referring to the matter, but talk only in terms of co-operation between 
countries whatever they may be.+ 

The essential ideas in Indian public opinion—which also, it would ap- 
pear, find favour with the Government of India—are two: (i) the security 
of the Indian Ocean; and (ii) close relations with Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon, and with other Asian countries generally. 

The importance of the Indian Ocean for India’s prosperity and security 
can hardly be over-estimated. Much the greater part of her external trade 
passes through it; her industrial development, commercial relations, and; 
communications with other countries are dependent largely on it. Friendly\ 
relations with all countries on the Indian Ocean are, therefore, clearly in-| 
dicated. A threat to the security of any one of them is a threat to India’s 
security. This was brought home clearly to us when Japan succeeded in 
1941 and 1942 in subjugating Burma, Thailand, and Malaya. 


1 Reported in The Statesman, 2 June 1948. 
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The development of air power has reinforced India’s need for friendly 
relations with her neighbours. For instance, to be effective radar stations 
defending India must be in Pakistan territory; indeed, the farther west 
it is possible to have them the better, for the land from the Levant to 
the Indies is an excellent geo-political buffer for India. 

After the Kashmir problem is solved, there is no doubt that attention 
will be devoted to the concrete steps required to forge such friendly rela- 
tions. The essential prerequisite for building up defence agreements, 
namely, political stability, is yet to be secured in many of the Asian coun- 
tries. One thing, however, is clear: the basic idea of any such agreement 
should be to promote a neutrality pact between Asian countries, to whose 
clear interest it is to remain neutral in any Soviet-American conflict. It 
is interesting to reflect that a proposal of this kind found general favour 
in the discussions at the Asian Relations Conference in 1947. A regional 
arrangement on these lines would not be inconsistent with the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter to which India has pledged full support. 

The only contingency in which India would be called upon to provide 
armed forces under the Charter is to provide them when the Security 
Council has decided under Article 44 to use force, and this cannot happen 
so long as such a decision requires an affirmative vote of all the per- 
manent members. 


August 1948. 





























THE EX-ITALIAN COLONIES 


F. E. STAFFORD 


HE Council of Foreign Ministers formally notified the Secretary- 

General of the United Nations on 15 September 1948 that, in accord- 

ance with the Treaty of Peace with Italy, the question of the disposal 
of the former Italian Colonies in Africa was referred to the General 
Assembly. This formal delivery of the problem to the United Nations 
publicly proclaimed the failure of the Big Four to reach agreement, after 
negotiations which have been in progress for more than three years. The 
Four Powers are bound by the Treaty to accept the recommendation of 
the General Assembly and to put it into effect. 

The three ex-Italian Colonies—Eritrea and Italian Somaliland in East 
Africa, and Libya in North Africa—have a total area of about 750,000 square 
miles, mostly desert. Their combined population is about three millions, 
which works out at four people to a square mile. The two East African 
Colonies have been under military government for more than seven years, 
and Libya for more than five, during which time, except for that part of 
Libya known as the Fezzan which is in French hands, the British Govern- 
ment has borne the burden of administration. It has also provided some- 
thing like {10 million to meet the annual deficits. During this time the 
inhabitants have been waiting, not without impatience, to know what is to 
happen to them in the future, and are naturally not satisfied with the day- 
to-day policy imposed by the existing circumstances. There has been no 
lack of advice on what their future should be: the widely differing views 
expressed are an indication of the complexity of the problem. Italy has 
renounced her right and title in them. She has, nevertheless, put forward 
a strong and well-supported claim that they should be returned to her. 

The Treaty provides that disposal should take into account the wishes 
and welfare of the inhabitants and also, that somewhat vague requirement, 
the interests of peace and security. The Four Powers accordingly des- 
patched a Commission of Investigation, comprising representatives of each 
of them, to find out what the wishes of the people were, and to report upon 
the political, economic, and social conditions in the territories. The Com- 
mission was instructed to confine its report to facts, and to refrain from 
making recommendations; in the circumstances a wise injunction. 

We left London on 8 November 1947, and returned seven months later. 
The work was not easy. There were language difficulties, in the Commis- 
sion and in the field. There was a different ‘national’ approach to colonial 


1 The heads of delegations were: Mr F. E. Stafford (Great Britain), Mr John E. Utter 
(United States), M. Burin des Roziers (France), and first M. Artemy Feodorov, and later, 
in the Fezzan and Cyrenaica, Mr N. I. Klimov (U.S.S.R.). 
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questions, and much disputation on what constituted a fact. These and 
other differences are copiously illustrated in the brackets, reservations, 
and footnotes in the reports. Nevertheless, it is fair to say that the reports 
reveal general agreement on the principal questions of fact. We visited 
practically every inhabited centre in all the territories, and made contact 
in some way or other with every village and tribe. They were laborious 
months. 


ERITREA. We went first to Eritrea. The inhabitants of that territory 
had been advised by the Administration to select people to speak to the 
Commission on behalf of each village and tribal section—an arrangement 
which gave every section of the population an opportunity of expressing its 
views. We supplemented this procedure by making surprise visits to vil- 
lages. Separate committees worked simultaneously gathering data for the 
political, social, and economic sections of the report. 

The people had, for some time, been subjected to intense political pro- 
paganda. A movement for union with Ethiopia had begun in 1942, and 
had the support of the Ethiopian Government and the Coptic Church. It 
had secured a strong hold on the Christian inhabitants of the plateau, who 
are closely akin to the people of the adjoining Ethiopian Province of the 
Tigrai. There is, however, strong Muslim opposition to Ethiopian rule, and 
this crystallized in the formation of the Muslim League, which banded 
together all the important Muslim tribal leaders in the area. Their pro- 
gramme is the ultimate independence of the country after an interim 
period of trusteeship, and they expressed a preference for Great Britain as 
the Trustee Power. A hastily constituted pro-Italy party did not obtain 
much influential indigenous support, but had managed to organize, some- 
what loosely, many of the former native soldiers who had claims in respect 
of their services, and saw in an Italian return the easiest way of obtaining 
satisfaction. There were two other parties. One is a Christian minority, led 
by a few chiefs who appeared sincerely to believe that immediate alliance 
with Ethiopia would not be in the best interests of their people, and who 
supported the programme of the Muslim League. The other was a splinter 
party from the Muslim League which advocated a straight-out British 
trusteeship. The resident Italian community in each Colony presented 
a very carefully prepared case for its restoration to Italy. All these 
organizations were in full swing when we arrived in Eritrea. Processions 
and demonstrations are a normal political manifestation in this part 
of the world, and our progress throughout the country was attended by 
noisy, but generally good-tempered, crowds with organized parades and 
side-shows. We encountered some curiosities. One old scarecrow who, 
much to their annoyance, accompanied the representatives of a village of 
100 inhabitants claimed the right to speak for 40,000 people; they had, he 
claimed, authorized him to state that they wanted no government except 
that of God. Questioning elicited that his constituents were all dead and 
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that he had only seen them in dreams. The number of adherents claimed 
by some representatives was inflated by the inclusion of citizens whose 
birth from visual evidence could justifiably be presumed, but was never- 
theless still in the future. 

The salient factor is that the population of Eritrea is rather less than 
half Christian, and rather more than half Muslim. The opinions recorded 
show that, over the whole country, the largest single body of opinion, 
about forty-five per cent of the whole, was in favour of union with Ethiopia, 
while about forty per cent were followers of the Muslim League. About 
ten per cent only were in favour of Italy, while the anti-Ethiopian Christian 
faction accounted for less than five per cent. 

There was thus a complete and irreconcilable cleavage of opinion into 
two camps, and the dividing line between them was religion. The Chris- 
tians of the highlands made vehement demand for immediate and uncon- 
ditional union with Ethiopia, albeit with imperfect understanding of the 
full implications of this demand. The Muslim lowlanders, rejecting union, 
wanted independence through trusteeship, also without fully understand- 
ing what it means. Somewhat strangely the Danakil of the coastal area 
round Assab asked for return to Italy. There are pockets and sprinklings 
of each of the two major factions in the other’s territory, but stripped to 
the essentials the answer is that the Christian half of the population on the 
plateau want to be part of Ethiopia; the Muslim half of the lowlands do 
not. No-one who was interrogated suggested that Eritrea should be split 
up. The Unionist Party wants all Eritrea to go to Ethiopia: the opposition 
wants the whole country, plus parts of Ethiopia and the Sudan, to be an 
independent Eritrea. On the other hand, there was very little evidence of 
growth of an Eritrean nationhood. There is, too, a well-informed school of 
thought which regards Eritrea as being merely a fortuitous geographical 
and ethnical patchwork with no claim to be regarded as a natural unit in 
any respect. The diversity of peoples, languages, and geographical 
features is certainly very striking. 

Economically it is abundantly clear that available resources cannot 
assure an independent existence, not to mention provision for develop- 
ment, or the maintenance of a large foreign community. Substantial 
financial, administrative, and technical assistance from outside is essential 
to maintain even the present low standards. Independence is therefore out 
of the question. What are the alternatives? 

Ethiopia has consistently and forcefully claimed that Eritrea should be 
added to the domains of the Emperor. She is resolute, for reasons which 
command much sympathy, in opposing its return to Italy in any guise. 
The Four Powers are widely divided on the issue. The Soviet Union, up 
to the last moment, advocated that Eritrea should be transferred to Italy 
under trusteeship, but at the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris in September 1948 the Soviet representative suddenly revived an early 
American proposal for a trusteeship under an administrator appointed by 
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the United Nations, aided by an Advisory Council on which each of the 
Four Powers would be represented, plus a nominee of Italy and two local 
residents: Ethiopia would be given access to the sea through Assab by a 
cession of territory. By making this proposal the Soviet abandoned its 
support for a return of the territory to Italy. This United States proposal 
was conceived at a time when genuine international co-operation in post- 
war planning seemed to be practical politics. When that possibility 
receded, the proposal was dropped. 

The present proposal of the United States is that Assab and the Dana- 
kil coast, and two of the three plateau provinces, but not Asmara (the 
capital) and Massawa (the principal port), should be ceded to Ethiopia, 
and that a decision regarding the remainder should be postponed for twelve 
months. France recommends the cession of Assab and the Danakil coast 
to Ethiopia, and that the remainder, including the highlands, should be 
placed under Italian trusteeship. The United Kingdom is in favour of 
placing the whole territory under Ethiopian Administration for a period 
of ten years, with the aid of an Advisory Council of non-colonial Powers, 
including a representative of Italy and of a Muslim State, to be appointed 
by and answerable to the United Nations. These specific suggestions by 
no means exhaust the possible solutions. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND. From the pleasant and diversified Eritrean 
scene we moved to the harsh and unrelieved semi-desert of Italian Somali- 
land, inhabited almost entirely by Somalis, of whom there are roughly a 
million. They fall into two main groups, the three principal nomadic 
tribal groups forming about sixty per cent, and the Sab group of tribes, 
about thirty per cent of the total population, who are mainly farmers 
settled along the rivers. The rest are made up of negroid agriculturists, 
Somali-Arabs of mixed blood, and full Arabs. The tribal grouping is im- 
portant, as the rivalries between the two main groups had a large influence 
on their political objectives. 

Local political organizations had been active in readiness for our visit. 
Propaganda was hot and crude, and the atmosphere was tense. The 
strongest political force was the Somali Youth League, which had de- 
veloped from a Youth Club, and which aimed at breaking down tribal 
differences, and uniting all Somalis and the lands in which they live. The 
League campaigned for trusteeship by the Four Powers for a period of ten 
years in preparation for independence and the union of all the Somali- 
lands. It was strongly opposed to Italian rule, and also to Ethiopian rule. 
The movement was well organized and had competent leadership, and had 
obtained support throughout the country, embracing all the educated 
people, most of the urban classes, and, through the influence of chiefs and 
elders, almost all the tribes outside the Sab group. The rivalry between 
this tribal grouping and the Sab confederacy almost automatically pre- 
determined the latter to oppose the Somali Youth League programme, and 
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it was from this opposition that the pro-Italian faction was able to draw 
what support it managed to secure. 

These rivalries, stoked by material inducements as well as by propa- 
ganda, culminated in a riot in the early days of our stay in Mogadishu in 
which fifty-one Italians and fourteen natives were killed. The bitter echoes 
of this incident still ring. They reverberated even inside the Commission. 
Its repercussions cast a shadow over our work and disrupted our plans. 
Processions were forbidden, and this deprived our progress of its circus 
atmosphere. Because of the danger of disturbance, we were prevented from 
conducting a full investigation in certain areas. Despite this, we completed 
an extensive programme and were able to obtain a reasonably clear under- 
standing of what the people thought they wanted, confused in expression 
though their wishes often were. Our journeyings, usually arduous, were 
occasionally uncomfortable because of Slav suspicion of prepared itiner- 
aries. Once, a part of the Commission found itself travelling, against 
official advice, in great heat, over sand-dunes, along a road which did not 
exist, towards a remote water-hole which would be dry, to interview people 
who in any event would not be there. The expedition came to grief. 
There were other somewhat similar episodes, because, although those 
responsible for the resultant discomfort disliked it most, their suspicions 
were never wholly allayed. 

Most of the people expressed themselves in favour of the Somali Youth 
League programme for a trusteeship of the Four Powers and were not in 
favour of an Italian return. Most of the others asked to be placed under a 
single government which would ensure peace and security. This would not 
exclude Italy, although some of the people holding this view did say that 
they did not want the Italians back. There were two small factions in 
favour of Italy and Great Britain respectively. No voice was raised in 
favour of Ethiopia. 

What seemed to be needed was a strong and benevolent government. 
The people did not understand more than the basic idea of the party pro- 
grammes and merely followed their leaders. It was naively explained that 
Four Powers were preferred to a single Power because four milch camels 
were better than one. A larger number than four would need too much 
looking after. If one Power tried to oppress, the others would protect, and 
soon. No-one claimed that the country is fit for independence. Financially 
the colony is, and always has been, a drain on the administering authority. 
It is poor in natural resources and quite incapable of subsisting on its own 
means. Economically as well as politically, independence is not practicable 
at the present time. 

Ethiopia has staked a claim to the territory, but in the light of the 
expression of the wishes of the people will probably not press it. She 
remains, however, firmly opposed to the return of the Italians. 

It will be recalled that in 1946 Mr Bevin proposed that Italian Somali- 
land should be joined with British Somaliland and the Ogaden Province of 
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Ethiopia to form a Greater Somalia under British trusteeship. This far- 
seeing project was assailed by the Soviet as being merely imperialistic 
land-grabbing, and was dropped. Up to the time of the recent meeting of 
the Four Powers, all four were disposed to agree that an Italian trustee- 
ship was the most practicable solution. The Soviet, however, refused to 
take a separate decision for Italian Somaliland, and, as already mentioned, 
switched to the idea of a United Nations trusteeship cum Advisory 
Council. The other three Powers stood firm for Italian trusteeship. 


LisyA. From Italian Somaliland the Commission flew north to Libya. 
Under the Italians, Libya was governed as a single colony and is referred 
to as such in the Peace Treaty. On its conquest by the Allied Forces it fell 
into three parts, i.e., Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan. Each now 
has a separate military administration, the first two being British and the 
third French. The conditions in each of them differ widely one from the 
other, and they are each separated by stretches of complete desert. For 
these reasons the Commission reported separately on each part. 

We went first to Tripoli, and found a state of intense political excite- 
ment. The political parties there had always had the same objectives, 
more or less, but had been divided by the rivalries of their leaders and the 
degree of violence of their sentiments. Shortly before our arrival, a 
National Council for the Liberation of Libya appeared from Egypt, com- 
posed of Tripolitanians resident in that country. This body, which was in- 
fluential, was closely in touch with the Arab League. It persuaded the 
local parties to sink their differences and to present a common front. They 
therefore signed a composite declaration of policy embodying a three-point 
programme of complete and immediate independence, the unity of Libya, 
and membership of the Arab League. They spoke with one voice, although 
it sometimes showed signs of breaking. The programme had been sedu- 
lously propagated, and the Council or its heralds went out ahead of us— 
so closely ahead that they were sometimes thought to be all part of the same 
Commission. 

Tripolitania. In Tripolitania, in deference to those elements of the 
Commission which were sceptical of the genuineness of representatives, we 
agreed to accept the latter only as individuals. We relied rather more than 
in the East African territories upon the views of individuals picked up at 
random. I say at random, but it was rather remarkable that the people 
produced by a certain delegation were the most tattered and miserable- 
looking objects imaginable. Some balance was achieved by the random 
selections of another delegation, which comprised a surprising number of 
well-dressed, fat men. People picked up in this fashion were apt to sug- 
gest that we were wasting their time and that it would be more sensible to 
ask the sheikhs, who knew all about these matters. The change of system 
made no difference to the result. Practically all the inhabitants in all areas 
and amongst all classes asked for immediate independence. Usually 
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tacked on to this request were the claims for the unity of Libya and 
membership of the Arab League. The meaning of the request was rarely 
properly understood, but it was clear that they wanted independence and 
did not wish for foreign rule. Strong opposition was expressed to the 
Italian Government, and only an insignificant minority suggested their 
return. Undoubtedly the violence of public opinion acted as a deterrent 
to open admission of pro-Italian feelings. The power of religion had been 
openly used to advance the cause of independence, even to the extent of 
publishing a fetwa declaring it an offence against Islam to ask for a foreign 
Government. The Jews, possibly with some private misgiving, officially 
aligned themselves with the popular demand. The resident Italian popu- 
lation of about 40,000 constitutes a problem. Although the existing rela- 
tions between them and the Arabs are quite amicable, the latter made it 
plain that they would not welcome further Italian immigration. 

On the economic side it is incontrovertible that the country is not self- 
supporting, financially or economically, and that its existence and future 
development depend upon assistance from foreign sources. There is not 
yet a sufficiency of trained people to allow of self-government. Despite the 
radiant optimism of the Nationalist parties, therefore, the Commission was 
unanimous in reporting that Tripolitania is not ready for independence. 

It was during our stay in Tripolitania, on the eve of the Italian elec- 
tions, that the Soviet Union publicly announced that it was in favour 
of all the Colonies being returned to Italy under trusteeship. Some local 
commentators acidly remarked that this seemed to prejudge the issues 
which the Commission was investigating. Just afterwards, the Head of 
the Soviet Delegation was recalled and did not return. 

The Fezzan. The Fezzan was the next area to be visited. It has about 
50,000 inhabitants, mainly sedentary, clustered in scattered groups of 
oases over an area of about 125,000 square miles. It comprises three zones: 
(1) The Ghadames oases; (2) the Ghat area; (3) the Fezzan proper. 

They were taken under French control in 1943, as a result of war 
operations. They are not administered as a single unit, but each zone is 
treated as a part of the adjoining French territory of Tunisia or Algeria. 
Since the French occupation, trade has been directed away from Tripoli, 
the natural port of the area, towards Tunis. In this territory the investi- 
gation of the activities of political parties, of social and cultural organiza- 
tions, and of the Press, was made unnecessary by the fact that none exist. 

This strange land reached its peak of prosperity in the days of trans- 
Saharan trade. It is physically, and in most other respects, remote from 
the world of to-day. Practically all traces of Italian occupation have been 
removed, and the inhabitants had obviously not thought about another 
change of régime. When asked about the future, many expressed longings 
for an Islamic Government, but they seemed in the main content with the 
French administration. There was no anti-Italian feeling, and one felt that 
what they wanted was security and a Government that would come to 
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their aid in bad times. Conditions of life are hard. The country and the 
people are very poor, and the lower classes have only the barest necessities. 

The Commission’s verdict on the Fezzan was that the population is too 
small, and its natural resources too poor, for it ever to become an inde- 
pendent territory. Nor have the people any yearning for such a status. 
The question is whether or not it shall be detached from Libya, of which it 
has always been part. 

Cyrenaica. The next scene was Cyrenaica, where the stage was domi- 
nated by the personality and paramount influence of the Amir Saiyid Idris 
al Senussi, the spiritual and temporal head of the Senussi. It will be re- 
called that the British Government has given a promise to the Senussi that 
never again shall they come under Italian domination. This promise is the 
keystone of British policy for the disposition of Cyrenaica. It is also the 
Cyrenaican lodestar. It is as well to make it clear that the Senussi are not 
a tribe; they are members of a religious order, founded by the pious an- 
cestor of the Amir, which is the dominant faith in Cyrenaica. There are 
many followers of the order in other parts of Libya, but it is only in Cyre- 
naica that political allegiance is now given to the religious leader. It is not 
incorrect to regard the word ‘Cyrenaican’ as being synonymous with 
‘Senussi’, but the tie is one of faith, not of blood. 

The sole active political organization there was the National Congress, 
which had superseded all previous parties and organizations, all of whom 
had, however, supported the Amir. Its programme was the complete and 
immediate independence of Cyrenaica, a constitutional Government under 
the Amir and his heirs, and rejection of any co-operation with Italians. 
They had no desire for union with Tripolitania except on these terms. 

Outside the urban areas, the inhabitants of Cyrenaica, about 300,000 in 
all, are mostly of nomadic habit. The tribal structure is strong and 
patriarchal, and practically everyone who was questioned, sheikh or tribes- 
man, nomadic or sedentary, said they wanted an independent Cyrenaica 
under the Amir, or any form of government he approved. Even in the far- 
away oases of Jaghbub and Kufra the same answer was given. Here, also, 
religion played a great part in the formulation of political aims. 

Deep-rooted dislike of the Italians and their rule was expressed, and 
very few of those questioned would tolerate the return of Italian settlers. 
Unity with Tripolitania was not a live issue. The keynote was the un- 
questioning acceptance by all classes of the people of the Amir as their 
leader and ruler. One man exemplified his obedience by stating that if the 
Amir told him to beat up the Commission, he would beat up the Commis- 
sion (and he had a longing look in his eye as he said it!). It seemed to be 
understood that even if independence were granted, foreign assistance 
would be necessary, and where any preference was indicated it was for 
British help. The idea of trusteeship was not understood and was not 
acceptable. 


The Amir informed the Commission that he was in agreement with 
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what the people had said and that he looked to a British alliance. The 
wishes of the people of Cyrenaica were therefore expressed clearly and 
unanimously, and the Commission reached a greater measure of agreement 
on this territory than on any other. Unfortunately for the simple wishes of 
the people, however, independence is the privilege of the strong, and there 
are notable weaknesses. 

Cyrenaica is a deficit territory, with little in the shape of material re- 
sources. It has not been able to exist without substantial grants-in-aid. 
It lives by agricultural and pastoral production and can satisfy few of its 
elementary requirements from its own resources. The land was ravaged by 
war, and heavy expenditure will be necessary to repair it and to provide 
for development. Foreign help will be essential for many years to come. A 
good point is that its homogeneous social structure provides a sound foun- 
dation for self-government, and the framework of an indigenous ad- 
ministration has already been set up; but it will be some time before 
Cyrenaicans can take over the whole machinery of government. 


The question whether Libya should be dealt with as a single territory 
or be partitioned is controversial, and the recommendations of the Big 
Four reveal this. On one aspect only does there appear to be agreement, 
and that is that Libya is not fit for independence, either in its separate 
parts or as a whole. 

The Soviet Union at one stage was willing to accept Tripolitania as a 
separate entity for the purpose of a Soviet trusteeship, but now maintains 
that from every viewpoint Libya is one and should be treated as a whole. 
Having abandoned the proposal for an Italian trusteeship, it now proposes 
the form of a United Nations trusteeship already mentioned. 

The French Government, willing to see the return of the Italians but 
rightly dubious of the consequences, temporizes by recommending post- 
ponement of the whole question for a year. The United States and Great 
Britain jointly recommend that Cyrenaica should be administered by the 


United Kingdom as Trustee, and that the disposal of the remainder of 
Libya should be postponed. 


I have outlined the present position of the question of the disposal of 
the ex-Italian Colonies in Africa and given an indication of the complicated 
issues before the General Assembly of the United Nations. I am personally 
not sanguine that fifty-eight nations will be able to agree upon a solution 
where four have failed. One can only hope that whatever is done will give 
due weight to what can, in the business of power politics, be so easily over- 
looked, i.e., the wishes and welfare of the people whose fate is in the balance. 


Address at Chatham House, 
21 October 1948. 








CIVIL AVIATION: INTERNATIONAL 
QUESTIONS OUTSTANDING 


IVOR THOMAS 


HE law of air navigation, covering such matters as the rules of the 

air, airworthiness, safety regulations, lights and markings, licens- 

ing of crews, registration of aircraft, and customs procedure, was 
regulated for many countries by the Paris Convention of rg19, and for other 
countries by the Havana Convention of 1928. The United Kingdom was a 
signatory to the Paris Convention of 1919, to which we gave effect in our 
domestic law by the Air Navigation Act of 1920. The United States did not 
ratify that Convention, but subscribed to the somewhat different Havana 
Convention of 1928. The fact that there were two different conventions in 
existence was inconvenient, and in 1944 at the Chicago Conference another 
Convention of wider application was drawn up, and the participating 
countries agreed to withdraw their signatures from the Paris and Havana 
Conventions and to subscribe to the Chicago Convention. The United 
Kingdom gave notice of denunciation of the Paris Convention in 1946, 
and the Air Navigation Act of 1947 now gives effect in our domestic law 
to the Chicago Convention of 1944. 

These technical questions could have been very tiresome. One or 
two countries, for example, tried to charge customs duty on aviation 
spirit consumed in aircraft flying over their territories. But in general, 
as with most technical matters, the participating countries have been 
able to resolve these differences smoothly. Two technical matters, how- 
ever, have given rise to a little trouble .and still call for some adjust- 
ment. The first is the question of the radio and radar equipment to 
be used. Since the war there has been some controversy over the types 
of equipment developed by the United States and those developed 
by Great Britain, and I am not sure that in all cases the issue has been 
decided on technical merits alone. The other is the construction and 
maintenance of aerodromes necessary for international flying in territories 
which cannot afford them. A particularly good example of this is Gander 
in Newfoundland. This aerodrome is quite beyond the resources of New- 
foundland to maintain; the task of clearing away the snow alone is pro- 
hibitive for Newfoundland. Yet in the present stage of flying an aerodrome 
in Newfoundland is essential for international airlines. This problem will 
also become acute in many British colonies and in many small countries 
which have to be traversed by the great international lines. How can it 
be tackled? It could be made the responsibility of the international air 
lines, with a contribution from the territory concerned in so far as the 
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aerodrome supplies local needs; but the international air lines, which have 
nearly all made substantial deficits, will not be very ready to shoulder 
further financial burdens. Indeed, they argue with some force that the 
infant industry of air transport could not survive heavy airport charges. 
Another idea is that it could be made the responsibility of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, set up as a result of the Chicago 
Conference of 1944. This Organization is already empowered, by 
Chapter XV of the Convention on International Civil Aviation, to give 
help for the construction and maintenance of necessary international 
aerodromes, and the idea could perhaps be extended. An arrangement on 
these lines, officially known as a Joint Support Scheme, has recently been 
reached for the provision of navigational aids in Iceland. 


The question of commercial rights in flying is more controversial. 
Until the outbreak of the Second World War, this question was settled, 
in general, by bilateral agreements, normally between the operating 
company and the Government concerned. During the war there arose the 
idea of a multilateral convention which would govern the commercial 
rights of all signatory States; and the idea also arose of five or six freedoms 
or privileges of the air which it would embody. Whether you called them 
freedoms or privileges depended on whether you wanted them yourself 
or whether the other fellow wanted them from you. Originally there were 
six of these rights, but the right of cabotage, that is the reservation to a 
country of all traffic both originating and terminating within its frontiers, 
became separated from the others, and I quote the five freedoms or 
privileges as they were defined at the Chicago Conference in 1944.1 

Each contracting State grants to the other contracting States the following 
freedoms of the air in respect of scheduled international air services : 


(x) the privilege to fly across its territory without landing ; 

(2) the privilege to land for non-traffic purposes ; 

(3) the privilege to put down passengers, mail and cargo taken on in 
the territory of the State whose nationality the aircraft possesses ; 

(4) the rer to take on passengers, mail and cargo destined for the 
territory of the State whose nationality the aircraft possesses ; 

(5) the privilege to take on passengers, mail and cargo destined for the 
territory of any other contracting State, and the privilege to put down 
passengers, mail and cargo coming from any such territory. 


With respect to the privileges specified under paragraphs (3), (4), and (5) of 
this section, the undertaking of each contracting State relates only to through 
services on a route constituting a reasonably direct line out from and back to 
the homeland of the State whose nationality the aircraft possesses. 

There has been little difficulty over the first four freedoms. It is over 
the fifth freedom that controversy has arisen. To take Italy and Turkey 
as an illustration, controversy arises when an Italian aircraft bound from 
Italy to Turkey seeks to take on board passengers, mail, and cargo in 
Greece and deposit them in Turkey; or when a Turkish aircraft bound 


1 International Air Transport Agreement, Article I, Section I. Report of the Chicago 
Conference on International Civil Aviation, 1 November to 7 December 1944, p. 62. 
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from Turkey to Italy seeks to put down passengers, mail, and cargo in 
Greece; or if the Italian aircraft wishes to fly on to Iraq, picking up 
passengers in Turkey. 


At the Chicago Conference in 1944, when the United Kingdom team 
was led by Lord Swinton, first Minister of Civil Aviation, and the United 
States team by Mr Adolf Berle, there was a head-on clash between the 
British and American philosophies. The United States stood for complete 
freedom of the air with an unlimited right of picking up and setting down 
passengers, mail, and cargo. Its attitude was based, I should imagine, on 
the belief that as Britannia had ruled the waves in the ninteeenth century, 
so the United States would rule the air in the twentieth century. Despite 
the enormous merchant fleet which they had built up during the war, the 
Americans were willing that we should resume our old position at sea 
so far as possible; but they expected that we should reconcile ourselves to 
their mastery of the air. 

The map of the world, as seen from Washington, tended to support 
the United States thesis. Before their external routes can get anywhere 
to east or west they have to cross thousands of miles of ocean. This is 
an expensive business, and the United States operators cannot be blamed 
for wishing to do as much extra business as possible before making the 
long return journey. 

The United Kingdom presented exactly the opposite thesis. It is one 
of the paradoxes of British politics that politicians often proclaim with 
the utmost vehemence the virtues of a thesis to which they ought logically 
to be opposed, and in this case it was no Socialist but the Conservative 
Lord Swinton who put forward a strong argument for planning or order in 
the air. The British thesis was that before operating rights were conceded 
between two countries there should be agreement between them about the 
aircraft capacity to be allowed on a route. That capacity was to bear a 
reasonably close relation to the third-freedom and fourth-freedom traffic 
likely to present itself. The idea was to avoid the wastefulness of un- 
restricted competition. The total capacity having been decided, this had 
next to be divided in agreed shares between the two countries. They might 
be equal shares, but this was not necessary, and provision could be made 
for one country to take up capacity not required by the other, and to put 
on additional capacity to deal with an unsatisfied traffic demand for its air 
services. The agreed shares of capacity having been decided, it was next 
necessary to translate these shares by means of a load factor into fre- 
quencies of service. No operator can expect to be so lucky as to operate to 
his full capacity the whole time, and the fraction of the capacity actually 
operated is called the load factor. (In the case of passengers it is the pro- 
portion of the seats occupied to the total seats provided.) It was agreed 
at the Chicago Conference that sixty per cent was a reasonable load factor. 

It is against this background that the British attitude to the fifth 
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freedom must be considered. The British attitude was not that no fifth- 
freedom traffic should be permitted but that the capacity to be permitted 
on a route should be determined in relation to third-freedom and fourth- 
freedom traffic. In other words, the British view was that the right of 
picking up and setting down fifth-freedom traffic should be incidental to 
third-freedom and fourth-freedom traffic. 


Such was the British thesis, and although I cannot speak from direct 
knowledge, from the many talks which I have had with those who were 
present I am convinced that the main inspiration of this thesis was a belief 
in order in the air, a belief in the desirability of planning the air services of 
the world. There were, however, subsidiary factors, and some critics have 
erroneously thought that these were main factors. 

One is that for many British routes, the geographical position of Great 
Britain supports the thesis of order in the air. The obvious way for the 
British European services to be run is London to Paris, non-stop ; London 
to Brussels, non-stop; London to Amsterdam, non-stop; and so on. In 
these cases there would be no question of picking up or putting down 
passengers; and even on rather more distant flights, where stops are 
necessary, they are for non-traffic purposes. In the case of the European 
services, therefore, geography lends support to the British desire to have a 
limitation of fifth-freedom traffic. It is not the case on all routes, for in 
the case of South American services geography supports the opposite 
thesis. The British interest in South American routes is exactly the same 
as the United States’ interest. Having made the long ocean crossing, we 
should find it in our interest to be free to pick up and set down local 
traffic in South America. 

Another reason—and this is the one on which most emphasis has been 
laid by American critics, though in my view erroneously—is that Great 
Britain had a lot of leeway to make up as a result of the war. Although I 
have not seen any written agreement on the subject, it is a fact that the 
United States made the civil air transports for war, and the United King- 
dom concentrated on military aircraft. We made virtually no civil air- 
craft during the war; therefore it was inevitable that we should find our- 
selves at a great disadvantage in civil aviation when war came to an end. 
It is true that the United States, recognizing this fact, was prepared to 
make certain concessions while the ravages of war were being made good ; 
but she would have established herself in an impregnable position. 

After acrimonious discussions at Chicago no agreement was reached on 
fifth-freedom traffic, and consequently on a multilateral convention for 
civil aviation. Looking back, and without any pretence that I should have 
adopted a different attitude from Lord Swinton at the time, I can think of 
several ways in which this bitter opposition between the United States 
and the United Kingdom might have been resolved. One theoretical 
possibility would have been to say, ‘We will accept the United States’ 
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thesis if you will abandon your insistence on the right of cabotage in 
the United States’. But it is unlikely that any country at that time would 
have been prepared to surrender the reservation of cabotage—the United 
States least of all. Alternatively, if the European countries had been 
prepared to act together, Europe could have been treated as an area in 
which cabotage would be reserved to European air lines ; this would have 
made Europe an even more desirable area of cabotage than the United 
States, but there was no possibility at the time of such concerted action 
on the part of the European nations. 

Recently one of the acknowledged European masters in the field of 
civil aviation gave me as his opinion that what Lord Swinton should have 
said to the United States in 1944 was: ‘I will accept your views about 
freedom in the air if you, on your part, will give me fifty Skymasters at 
knock-down prices in order that we may not be at a disadvantage through 
the war’. 

Another ingenious idea has been suggested to me by another master in 
this subject. It is that we should have accepted the United States’ views 
about unlimited fifth-freedom traffic, but should have built two aerodromes 
in London, fifteen miles apart, one for all transatlantic operators including 
our own, and the other for all European operators including the present 
British European Airways. The underlying theory was that services from 
the European airport would be more punctual and more frequent than 
through services from the United States. Passengers embarking in London 
for the Continent, that is the fifth-freedom passengers, would naturally go 
to the aerodrome which provided the greater assurance of punctuality, 
and a seat. 

When Lord Winster took office in 1945, he did not need to be convinced 
of the general soundness of the policy of order in the air, and proceeded 
to give effect to it so far as practicable. In the case of foreign countries, 
the only course open was to negotiate bilateral agreements embodying the 
principles of order in the air in the hope that some day enough countries 
would be of the same mind to make a multilateral convention possible. 
Before the end of 1945 I had myself negotiated the first two such agree- 
ments, with Greece } and Portugal.? 

In the case of the Commonwealth services it was possible to go even 
further in the direction of order in the air. Lord Winster took over and 
gave further effect to Lord Swinton’s policy of ‘parallel partnership’ 
between the United Kingdom and the Dominions. The essence of this 
policy was that, on a route between the United Kingdom and a Dominion, 
each partner should make itself responsible for the ground facilities needed 
on agreed portions of the route, each partner should use the same types of 
aircraft, and there should be a sharing of expenditure and of pooled receipts 
in agreed proportions. In pursuance of this policy Lord Winster himself 


1 Athens, 26 November 1945, Cmd. 7348 
2 Lisbon, 6 December 1945, Cmd. 6927 and Cmd. 6929. 
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entered into the heads of an agreement with Australia in March 1946.1 
Services in ‘parallel partnership’ were opened between Australia and the 
United Kingdom with Lancastrians and between South Africa and the 
United Kingdom with Yorks. 


The situation radically changed in 1946 in two directions: the policy of 
‘parallel partnership’ in the Commonwealth had to be partly abandoned 
because the Dominion partners became unwilling to go on using the agreed 
types of aircraft; and in the foreign field the gulf between British and 
American ideas was successfully bridged. 

The question of the supply of suitable aircraft, though highly interest- 
ing in itself, is not one on which it would be appropriate to dwell in this 
paper. The main reason for the partial abandonment of the policy of 
‘parallel partnership’ in the Commonwealth was the fact that the Tudor II 
aircraft were not available during the period 1946-48 for which they had 
been planned; and for this the blame must be distributed between the 
manufacturers, B.O.A.C., and the Ministry of Supply. Both the Australians 
and the South Africans resolved to use American aircraft on their routes 
to the United Kingdom. The principle of ‘parallel partnership’ could not, 
therefore, be fully realized, but it has not been wholly abandoned. It 
survives to the extent that each partner makes himself responsible for 
the ground facilities required by both on agreed portions of the routes, and 
the pooling arrangements for receipts and revenue still exist. 

The unresolved differences between the United Kingdom and the United 
States had become a serious matter. The divergence was not confined to civil 
aviation, but was beginning to affect other matters which were even more 
important. There were also fears that the United States might say, ‘Very 
well, we shall have order in the air, if you insist on it, but we shall have 
order at sea also’. If the United States had insisted on planning capacity 
to meet the needs at sea, with an allocation of the capacity so determined 
among the nations, the consequences for the British economy would have 
been more serious than any benefits we might have gained in the air. 

On her side, the United States was finding the difficulties of getting 
bilateral agreements for commercial rights irritating, and was prepared to 
make certain concessions in order to be able to fly her aircraft. In 
January 1946, as a result of these tendencies, officials of the two countries 
were authorized to meet at Bermuda, and they drew up an agreement 2 
which is of fundamental importance. In the Bermuda agreement the 
United States abandoned her claim to be able to charge any fares she 
pleased for her air services, and she agreed to international regulation of 
fares for air traffic. We, on our part, abandoned our insistence on the prior 
planning of route capacities and we contented ourselves with securing 
the acceptance of certain principles, which, if not observed, should be 
subject to ex post facto review. The principles agreed upon were, in fact, 


1 These Commonwealth agreements are not published. 
2 Bermuda, 11 February 1946, Cmd. 6747. 
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the same as those which had been laid down in the final British draft at 
Chicago. The essence is contained in paragraph 6 of the Final Act of the 
Bermuda Conference : 

The right to embark or disembark on such services international traffic 
destined for and coming from third countries at a point or points on the routes 
specified in the Annex to the Agreement shall be applied in accordance with the 
general principles of orderly development to which both Governments subscribe 
and shall be subject to the general principle that capacity should be related 
(a) to traffic requirements between the country of origin and the countries of 
destination; (b) to the requirements of through airline operation; and (c) to 
the traffic requirements of the area through which the airline passes after taking 
account of local and regional services. 


Subsequent experience has confirmed the value of that agreement. 
Fears that all defences against United States penetration of British 
traffic had been swept away have proved groundless; the amount of 
American ‘pick-up’ traffic in London has not, in fact, exceeded ten per 
cent of their total passengers—of course, this is partly due to the separation 
of the London Airport and Northolt—and it has never once been necessary 
to invoke the principle of ex post facto review. At Prestwick the amount of 
‘pick-up’ traffic by foreign airlines is bigger, but full ‘fifth-freedom’ rights 
have been deliberately conceded at Prestwick with a view to encouraging 
the use of the aerodrome. 

In our negotiations with other countries we still endeavoured at first to 
secure acceptance of a large measure of our pre-Bermuda principles; and 
in a number of cases we found that other countries still preferred our 
pre-Bermuda ideas of the prior planning and allocation of capacity. 
Within a week or so of the signing of the Bermuda Agreement, it fell to 
me to negotiate an agreement with France,! and in this case we agreed on 
pre-Bermuda principles for routes between metropolitan France and the 
United Kingdom, and Bermuda principles for other routes, including 
the textual reiteration of paragraph 6 from the Final Act of the Bermuda 
Conference which I have cited. The Agreement reached with Eire? a 
little later was substantially on pre-Bermuda lines, but the main feature 
in this case was a joint operating company for European routes. About 
this time we began also the numerous negotiations necessary for agreements 
with South American countries, and one was signed with Argentina * in May 
1946, embodying a variation of the Bermuda principles. In the following 
August an agreement was signed with the Netherlands textually embodying 
the important paragraph 6 of the Final Act of the Bermuda Conference.‘ 

By this time the Bermuda Agreement had been in operation for a 
sufficiently long period for it to be tested, and both we and the United 
States found that we liked it. We had both been involved in a series of 
bilateral negotiations with other countries, and a United States delega- 
tion came to London to urge that in all such negotiations in future we 
should endeavour to secure acceptance of the Bermuda pattern. Though 
this meant revising some agreements which were on the point of signature, 


1 London, 28 February 1946, Cmd. 6787. * London, 5 April 1946, Cmd. 6793. 
3 Buenos Aires, 17 May 1946, Cmd. 6848. ‘4 London, 13 August 1946, Cmd. 6893. 
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it was so obviously the right course in the light of our experience of the 
Bermuda Agreement that we concurred. In this way we and the Americans 
hoped that we should prepare the way for a multilateral agreement which 
would be based on Bermuda principles. 

Why has such a multilateral convention not yet been reached? The 
subject was discussed at the First General Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization at Montreal in 1947, and it was remitted to a 
special commission which met at Geneva in the same year. It was discussed 
again in June 1948 at the Second General Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization at Geneva. It was not possible to get a con- 
vention accepted at these gatherings. The member-States have been asked 
for their observations, and they will, in due course, send them in; but they 
will not arrive in sufficient time for a multilateral convention to be 
reached at the next General Assembly of the Organization in 1949. It 
will be 1950 before a multilateral convention on the lines of the Bermuda 
Agreement is possible. 

At first sight this appears difficult to explain. The reason is that many 
countries, especially the South American countries, have changed their 
views since the Chicago Conference. The British thesis at Chicago was one 
which favoured small countries against penetration by powerful countries, 
providing for a predetermined division of capacity between contract- 
ing parties. At Chicago, however, and in subsequent negotiations small 
countries, and in particular the Latin-American countries, preferred to sup- 
port the United States thesis; in some cases they were influenced by the 
consideration that they did not wish to operate in any case, and there- 
fore had no interest in protecting themselves; in others, by the general 
pattern of their relationship with the United States, for the sake of which 
they were prepared to make concessions in the field of civil aviation. The 
fact that the British thesis at Chicago did not get the support throughout 
the world which might have been expected was one reason which inclined 
us more favourably to the Bermuda compromise. But since we ourselves, 
at Bermuda, abandoned the rigid insistence on the prior planning of 
capacity, many of the smaller countries, which we had failed to persuade, 
have tardily and increasingly become convinced of the case for order in the 
air. This is the main reason why the negotiations for a multilateral con- 
vention on Bermuda lines have not yet been successful. In the circum- 
stances, the only course open is for each country to go on making 
bilateral agreements and to secure the acceptance in them of as many 
common principles as possible. In particular, it has been the object of 
British negotiations to secure acceptance of paragraph 6 of the Final Act 
at Bermuda, and this will be found embodied more or less textually in 
agreements which have been made with Brazil, Uruguay,? Peru,® the 
Philippine Republic,* Cuba,5 and Italy.® 


1 Rio de Janeiro, 31 October 1946, Cmd. 6962. 

2 Montevideo, 26 September 1947, Cmd. 7249. 

8’ Lima, 22 December 1947, Cmd. 7394. 4 Manila, 7 January 1948, Cmd. 7341. 

5 Havana, 19 March 1948, Cmd. 7393. 6 Not published at time of going to press. 
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Another outstanding international question is that of the leased bases. 

In pursuance of Notes exchanged on 2 September 1940, an agreement 
was made on 27 March 1941? whereby the United Kingdom leased to the 
United States for periods of ninety-nine years certain areas in the western 
hemisphere on which the United States built naval and air bases. The 
object was the defence of the United States, but it was clearly desirable 
that air bases in leased areas built primarily for defence should be made 
available for civil flying. Their civil use raises, however, a large number of 
intricate legal questions, and protracted negotiations were necessary. The 
subject was broached, but not concluded, at the Bermuda Conference in 
February 1946. In the case of the West Indian bases the many problems 
were satisfactorily resolved by an agreement signed in February 1948.? 
This agreement provides that Kindley Field (Bermuda), Coolidge Field 
(Antigua), Beane Field (St Lucia), and Atkinson Field (British Guiana), 
shall be open for regular use by civil aircraft, and that Carlson Field 
(Trinidad), Waller Field (Trinidad), and Vernani Field (Jamaica) shall be 
open for use by civil aircraft as alternative aerodromes in bad weather; 
and it regulates the details of such use. Negotiations over the Newfound- 
land and Labrador bases had practically reached completion in the autumn 
of 1947, but had to be suspended owing to the obligation which the United 
States wished to impose on the Newfoundland Government to open an 
alternative base to Gander in the event of Gander being closed or otherwise 
not available for international air traffic. 


A futher international aspect of civil aviation is the participation of 
the major operators in the air services of the smaller countries. Such 
participation, within defined limits, is in the interest both of the major 
operators and of the smaller countries. It is in the interest of the major 
operators to have feeder services in the different regions which they 
serve and to be sure of securing in remote parts of the world technical 
and operational facilities equal to their own high standards; and the pro- 
duction and operation of aircraft is so intricate and expensive a business 
that the small countries could not hope to enjoy the benefits of air travel 
unless they were so assisted. Such help may range from the provision of 
technical and managerial assistance to financial participation with a 
proportionate degree of control. Provided that, in the words of the Chicago 
Convention, ‘substantial ownership and control’ remain vested in nationals 
of the country so helped, such participation is unexceptional. The United 
Kingdom, through British European Airways, has such a financial partici- 
pation in the Anglo-Italian air line Alitalia and, through B.O.A.C., in 
the Anglo-Iranian Air Line. United States air-line companies have 
similar agreements in Greece and Ethiopia. Different considerations 
are raised by the arrangements into which the Soviet Union has entered 
with the satellite countries. Substantial ownership and control of the 

1 Cmd. 6259. 


2 Washington, 24 February 1948, Cmd. 7389. 
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Roumanian civil aviation organization T.A.R.S., for example, is vested not 
in Roumania but in the Soviet Union. This is important when the 
question of reciprocal commercial rights is under consideration. The 
Soviet Union is so anxious to avoid flights by foreign aircraft over Russian 
territory that she has declined to open negotiations for air services with 
any non-satellite countries. There has not been very much greater inclina- 
tion on the part of the satellite countries, but it should be remembered 
that if, say, the United Kingdom were to enter into an air-services agree- 
ment with a satellite country, we should be giving a Soviet-controlled 
company commercial rights in the United Kingdom, though we were denied 
corresponding rights in the Soviet Union. 

This subject leads naturally to consideration of the possibility of an 
international operating authority which has from time to time been mooted. 

It was proposed by Australia at the Chicago Conference that there 
should be a world operating authority for civil airlines, but there was very 
little support for the proposal. The United Kingdom would have been 
prepared to support a Commonwealth operating authority, but Australia 
was not willing to join in this more limited scheme. Although experience of 
the costliness of national air lines in subsequent years may have curbed 
the natural exuberance of some countries, it would still be quite im- 
possible to rally any substantial support for a world operating authority. 
There are, however, much stronger arguments for a European operating 
authority, and if the idea of Western Union is to be clothed with reality, 
there is no more practical garment with which to begin than that of civil 
aviation. An important factor is that the number of aircraft required to 
operate national air services is so small that the benefits of mass production 
cannot be obtained; and as the speed of aircraft increases, the number 
required will diminish. 

A merging of sovereignty is not, of course, essential for the rational 
organization of civil aviation. In a sane world it would be easy to envisage 
operating arrangements for aircraft on the lines of the Wagon-lit Company 
for trains. But if we cannot achieve a European operating authority for 
civil aircraft, we may as well abandon all hope of achieving a real European 
Union. Nevertheless, it may be prudent to begin by pooling arrangements 
on various routes. The heads of a pooling agreement on the London—Paris 
route were reached by the British and French operators some years ago, 
but have not yet been given effect. This is one obvious way to make a 
beginning. Another is a pooling arrangement between the European 
operators on the South American route. Competition is now intense on this 
route, and it offers more scope for joint arrangements than perhaps any 
other. Such arrangements would be a useful start, but the full benefits of 
large-scale operation will not be obtained until we have a complete 
European operating authority using one or a few proved types of aircraft. 


I October 1948. 








THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


SIR ARTHUR RUCKER 


HE International Refugee Organization owes its being to a Re- 

solution of the United Nations Assembly in December 1946. It is 

significant that the Constitution of the I.R.O. was framed by a 
Special Committee of the Economic and Social Council and that there 
were, at that time, upon the Committee representatives of all the Powers 
chiefly concerned, including the Eastern Powers. Many passages in the 
Constitution bear testimony to its origin, and I.R.O. has experienced diffi- 
culty in interpreting and administering a mandate which, though framed 
in many particulars to meet the views of the Eastern Powers, has not in 
practice been supported by them. 

Who are the refugees whom I.R.O. is trying to help? I do not know 
whether anybody knows how many refugees there are in the world to-day. 
In Europe alone there may be ten to twelve million. There are many more 
in the Far East and in the Middle East. It is not the task of the I.R.O. to 
deal with more than a fraction of that problem. Many of the refugees are 
Germans, or persons of German origin, scattered throughout Germany. We 
were set up for a quite specific task. Without going into technical and legal 
details, and there are eight pages in our Constitution on the subject, the 
I.R.0. is concerned with the non-Germanic refugees who were left at the 
end of 1945 in Germany, in Austria, and in Italy, with certain groups of 
pre-war refugees, the Spanish refugees, the so-called Nansen refugees, 
Russians, Armenians, etc., and with groups of both Europeans and Chinese 
refugees in China. We are also expected to do what we can for the group 
known as neo-refugees—those people who are, even to this day, still flowing 
into Western Europe from Eastern Europe. There are certain exceptions. 
We are not to help war criminals, or quislings, or traitors. We are not to 
help persons who evidently assisted the enemy. We are not to help 
criminals who could be extradited, and certain other specific categories. 

When we first came into existence in July 1947 we estimated the num- 
ber of refugees within the terms of our Constitution to lie somewhere be- 
tween one and one-and-a-half million. We believe that on 1 July 1948, 
there were some 800,000—g00,000 refugees who were both eligible under our 
Constitution and in need of our assistance. I cannot give a complete break- 
down of the figures, the statistics are not complete. But we have already 
obtained fairly complete figures for the groups of refugees who are actually 
receiving assistance in our camps. On I July 1948, some 590,000 refugees 


were receiving care and maintenance in our camps in Germany, Austria, 
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Italy, the Middle East, and the Far East. Of that number 250,000 were 
Poles, 140,000 were Balts, 90,000 came from the Ukraine, 26,000 were 
Yugoslavs, and there was a group of Roumanians, Hungarians, and 
Czechs. Of the total about a quarter were of the Jewish faith. About one- 
third of the males of working age were skilled workers: about twenty-five 
per cent were agricultural workers, and about thirteen per cent were profes- 
sional, managerial, intellectuals, or artistic people. They included a group 
whom it is particularly difficult to help as we would wish—the specialists, 
doctors, professors, and so on. 

The Preparatory Commission for the I.R.O. took over on 1 July 1947. 
We inherited the work of UNRRA, and of the Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees. Our initial problems could never have been solved but 
for the marvellous work of UNRRA in preparing the camps and food for 
these refugees; we took over a going concern. Again, I do not know how 
we could have tackled the resettlement problems if it had not been for the 
work and thought put in by the I.G.C. 

Nevertheless, I shall never forget my first week or two in Geneva in 
those hot days of July, over a year ago. It was a difficult task to see how 
to marry the staffs of UNRRA and the I.G.C. It was inevitable that at the 
start there should be some friction between two separate bodies who were 
compelled to coalesce quickly. The budget had been cut down to a point 
where everybody said it was not enough, and then we were told we could 
have only seventy-five per cent of that. Further, it was difficult to see 
how we could pull an organization together that had policy headquarters 
in Geneva, executive headquarters in Paris, and financial headquarters in 
London. However, we did our best, and gradually things were sorted 
out. 

What have we achieved in the first year? We have built a machine which 
is working. It is not perfect. It has quite a number of flaws in it. Yet we 
do now have a single headquarters in Geneva, controlling about twenty- 
five offices scattered all over the world, e.g., in England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, China, the United States, the 
Argentine, Brazil, the Lebanon, Egypt, East Africa, and so on. We have 
rather less than 2,000 international and rather more than 2,000 local staff, 
and we receive great help from the displaced persons themselves. We have 
built up a financial administration which supervises expenditure in thirty- 
eight different currencies in offices all over the world and in a large number 
of sub-offices. Our audited accounts were complete within two months of 
the end of the financial year, and were submitted, audited, to the General 
Council in October 1948 for the year ended on 1 July 1948. We have also 
set up an organized statistical system, and although its information is not 
complete as yet on refugees outside the camps, we now have detailed and 
specific information about the people in the camps. 

During the first year we had necessarily to concentrate most of our 
effort on the care and maintenance of the people in the camps. We have, 
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I think I may say, maintained them in health. The year’s record shows a 
birth rate of nearly thirty-one per thousand. No country in Europe, 
except perhaps Russia, I believe, has a similar birth rate. The death rate 
is 4°47 per thousand, and certainly no country in Europe has a death rate 
such as that. It is, of course, due to the fact that the people in the camps 
are a low age-group. Infant mortality, on the other hand, is sixty-one per 
thousand—too high. 

In judging our performance during the first year it must be remembered 
that we were at the outset gravely anxious about our finances. We could 
not see how we were to pay our way. Moreover, many countries paid their 
contributions to the I.R.O. very late in the year. As a result we had in the 
early months to be cautious in placing orders for ships, and consequently 
we did less resettlement work in the first year than we had hoped, and left 
more for this year and next year. Moreover, our standards of food and 
clothing were lower than we should have wished, and varied from area to 
area. I am happy to say that we have now been able to adopt and put into 
force satisfactory standards. For example, the level of food supplied 
throughout Germany is now somewhat better than that previously pro- 
vided in the United States Zone, where the level was always highest. Yet, 
thanks to the general improvement in nutritional levels in Germany, we 
are not infringing the requirement of the Occupying Powers that the 
dietary level of the displaced persons should not exceed that of the German 
population. 

Our financial difficulty has also made it necessary to say that the only 
new people we could take into our camps were cases of definite hardship 
requiring immediate help. We have interpreted this so-called ‘hardship 
clause’ as generously as we could, but it will have to remain throughout 
the life of the organization. We shall at no point have enough money 
to be able to open our doors to everybody irrespective of the hardship 
test. 

As a result of re-establishment work during the first year, 51,000 people 
were repatriated and 204,000 were resettled. These figures are not all 
I.R.O. figures, but include the figures for work carried out by voluntary 
societies or resettlement schemes not directly operated by the I.R.O. 


The present is the critical moment in the life of the I.R.O. We have 
had a year’s experience. We have two years to go. We can now plan to the 
end of our term. It is no use supposing that we can continue beyond July 
1950. I am quite satisfied that the Great Powers that are finding the 
money for us—the United States in particular, which finds more than half 
of the total, and the United Kingdom which finds the next largest sum— 
will not be able to provide money for us after July 1950. They are expect- 
ing us to carry out our task now, and they are paying us to do it now. 

We have a number of assets to help us. First, at long last the I.R.O. 
has come into being. Only a few months ago we were still a Preparatory 
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Commission with all the loss of prestige that that implies. To-day we are a 
Specialized Agency with sixteen Powers supporting us—the United States 
of America, the United Kingdom, France, China, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, Denmark, Guatemala, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Iceland, the Dominican Republic, and Venezuela. Italy 
and Switzerland have declared their intention of joining. Brazil and the 
Argentine are standing on the doorstep. 

Our second asset is that our finances are no longer desperate. We can 
look forward, for the period from now to the end, in July 1950, to a total 
sum at our disposal of some $280 million. We are budgeting for an expen- 
diture over the whole period of approximately $300 million. The deficit of 
$20 million, we hope, may yet be forthcoming if those countries to which I 
have referred join the I.R.O. 

Our third asset is that we have enough shipping in sight, with one ex- 
ception that I will refer to later. We are now the largest mass transporta- 
tion agency in the world. By November 1948 we shall have a fleet of 
twenty-five ships on whole-time charter. In addition we charter much 
space on many of the other ships sailing on normal services about the 
world. Thirty trains a month are run for us in Europe. We can now move, 
or shall be able to move in November 1948, 19,000 persons per month at a 
daily cost of just under $160,000. We have staging camps near the ports 
in Bremerhaven and Hamburg; a staging camp is being set up for move- 
ments from Italy. We are about to establish a large holding camp in the 
British Zone of Germany where people may be collected and sent up to the 
ships under a planned programme. 

But we have some liabilities. Our difficulties are these. We have the 
money in sight but, though I have quoted it in dollars, it is not all in 
dollars. If it were, the task would be easy. Some of it is in Chinese cur- 
rency, and it is very difficult to spend Chinese currency. Some of it is 
blocked sterling, and it is very difficult to spend blocked sterling. His 
Majesty’s Government, the Treasury, and the Foreign Office, are, however, 
performing miracles to help us to make full use of that money, and I am 
quite sure that the way will be found. 

We are still short of ships for Australia. To overcome this lack we want 
to do an air-sea lift. We want to send the refugees by air from Europe to 
Eritrea, place them in a staging camp there, and take them all by ship 
from Eritrea to Australia. If we can do that we shall halve the turn-round 
of the ships, economize in shipping time, and, we believe, do it at about the 
cost of shipping all the way. We have also great hopes of a cheap all- 
air lift to Australia, with the whole cost met in sterling. If that can be 
arranged, it will solve many of our problems. 

There remains one great question mark, one great potential liability. 
Everything depends on whether the countries will take these refugees. 
There are excellent signs that they will. Australia has offered to take as 
many as we can send, without limit. The United States has offered to take 
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205,000 over the two years; the Argentine will take a great many. Canada 
has taken and will continue to take largely. There are hopes of Palestine. 
Western Europe, particularly England, France, and Belgium will continue 
to help. I think that there will be no difficulty in getting a sufficient num- 
ber taken, in quantity. Everything depends on quality. Will the countries 
take families who have, for instance, a tuberculous son or daughter? Will 
they take a family which has got an old aunt or an old grandmother 
attached to it? I believe they will. Mr Tuck, the Director-General of 
I.R.O., and I and others are spending the next few months in voyaging to 
the various countries to put this problem before them, and to ask how 
many refugees they will take. We believe it can be done. 

Assuming that, what is our problem? We have eight or nine hundred 
thousand people to resettle during these next twenty-one months. We are 
planning to settle 380,000 this year and 340,000 next, and there are 100,000 
to be repatriated. These are real and not imaginary figures. A residual 
group of a maximum of 180,000 would be left. They represent the problem 
which we have above all things to discuss with people of good will. Every- 
thing depends on whether the countries will in fact take refugees in suffi- 
ciently generous form to leave us only with a small ‘hard core’. . For that 
‘hard core’, whatever it is, we have allocated in our budget—we are not 
yet sure of the money—$34 million. That is a grossly inadequate sum with 
which to provide for the future of a group of old, sick, and ailing people. I 
believe we shall have to look to the countries or to the voluntary societies 
or to the great religious movements to help us to provide a future for that 
residual group. The size of this ‘hard core’ will be reduced to the extent 
that the countries will take the rest of the displaced persons in family 
groups, including the old or the sick attached to the family, and to that 
extent the call that it will be necessary to make on future generosity will 
be diminished. 


We moved in the first quarter of this year 45,000 people. This was, 
however, not nearly enough to meet a target of 380,000 in the year; and 
this for two reasons. First, the United States ‘take’ is only just beginning 
—the first boat sails in about a week’s time. Until the United States 
‘take ’really gets moving we cannot get up to schedule. The second reason 
is the situation in Palestine. Before the Mandate ended we assisted largely 
in movements to Palestine approved by the Mandatory Power. The I.R.O. 
has, however, taken the line, as an international organization, that we can- 
not be responsible for or foster movements into Palestine while there is a 
state of war, or armed truce, in that country. The resettlement figures for 
the first quarter of the year do not, therefore, include any movements to 
Palestine. In fact some 15,000 refugees were resettled in Palestine without 
I.R.O. assistance, and the total number of refugees resettled during the 
quarter was consequently about 60,000. Altogether, our present estimate 
is that we shall, during the current year, resettle say 300,000 refugees as 
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compared with the 380,000 we had hoped for. That will leave us rather 
more to do in the last year, but we feel we are still within our time-table. 


What do we hope to do in the next twenty-one months on the other 
sides of our work, besides resettlement? I have mentioned the improve- 
ments we have made in our food standard. We are entitled to expect that 
the displaced persons will receive from the German economy clothing of 
no less a standard than the Germans themselves receive. But the Germans 
are very short of clothing, and we cannot expect the German economy to 
provide clothing for displaced persons which they cannot provide for the 
Germans. We have accordingly instituted an interesting experiment. Our 
plan is to buy wool, feed the wool into Germany, let it go through the 
normal processing and cloth-making manufactories in Germany, and take 
the clothes out at the other end for the displaced persons. Thus the German 
economy is contributing its part in that it is making the clothes for us. We 
are contributing our part by importing the wool. 

We have also, during the next twenty-one months, to improve the 
transport situation which at the moment is inadequate. We plan to do 
more in the health field. We are starting a rehabilitation scheme, and to 
help us in this the Ministry of Health in the United Kingdom has been 
good enough to lend us the services of Dr Balme. We have also an active 
anti-tuberculosis campaign under way. We are allotting much more money 
this year to vocational training in the hope of fitting the refugees for their 
future life during the months they still have to remain in Europe. 


That is a broad picture of the central aspects of our work. We are also 
doing certain other important things. 

We have a special division dealing with legal protection; that is to say, 
a legal machine to do what is possible to give protection and consular ser- 
vices to stateless people. In my own view, all our effort should be directed 
to preventing statelessness rather than to curing its results, and that is, 
indeed, a principal part of the work of the Department of Legal Protection. 
We have set up an Eligibility Board under M. de Baer, an eminent inter- 
national jurist, to determine the eligibility of displaced persons. 

Thirdly, we are now responsible for the International Tracing Service 
at Arolsen in Germany, which has the immense task of trying to trace all 
those people who disappeared during the period of the war, and, in particu- 
lar, of trying to redress the appalling crime which Germany committed 
when she stole other people’s children and forced them into German homes. 

The I.R.O. receives immense help in all its endeavours from the volun- 
tary societies. The Churches—Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant—have 
voluntary societies of many kinds working in harmony with us. Much of 
our work would have been quite impossible without their noble assistance. 
It is curious that we do not have agreements with the English voluntary 
societies—the Red Cross and Council of British Societies for Relief 
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Abroad—and I hope we may yet find means of arranging our normal 
agreements with them. 


I could not be unmindful, speaking as I am in London, of the immense 
contribution that the United Kingdom has made to our task. Not only did 
it take all the Anders Army Poles, spontaneously, without asking for a 
penny of help, but it also made an enormous contribution by the Westward 
Ho Scheme. However, I think that has been of very great help to Eng- 
land, too, because she has received through the Scheme a large number of 
young men and women who are admirable workers and will be splendid 
citizens. But in addition to all that, the United Kingdom is the second 
largest subscriber to the I.R.O., and has given us, in Council meetings and 
out of Council meetings, constant support. We have had the personal 
goodwill and support of Mr Bevin. We have had the support of Mr May- 
hew and of Mr Edmonds, Mr Boothby and others. I would like here in 
London to pay my tribute to them and thank them for what they have 
done. 

What I hope the United Kingdom may yet do is to complete its work 
by taking in the families of those displaced persons who have come over 
under the various recruitment schemes. There are still some families which 
should be admitted to the country, and I am sure will be. Finally the 
United Kingdom, as I mentioned earlier, must help us to use our sterling. 


In conclusion, I want to recall the great human questions behind this 
problem. Behind the dollars, behind the ships, behind the men and women 
in offices, stand these hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children. 
For those who have not seen the problem themselves, I will give two or 
three illustrations. Six or seven years ago, in Teheran, I saw refugees flow- 
ing out from the Caucasus and being received in camps—men, women, and 
children. A few months ago I saw some of those same children in a camp 
in Tanganyika, now almost grown up. What future are we to find for 
them? It is by no means certain yet, though they may go to the Argentine 
or to Australia. 

A year ago I was standing in a camp near Salzburg which had just been 
handed over to us. It was only roofed with tar paper and there was not 
enough tar paper; the water was coming down through the roofs. We 
looked up at the hills and each day the snow crept a little farther down. 
We did not know how these people would get through the winter. Thank 
God it was a very mild winter, and our Supply Officer, General Hardigg, 
who is a miracle of a man, somehow found some tar paper and we did not 
have too bad a health record. 

Again, I think of the many camps in Germany: a room divided by 
blankets into little squares and living in each square a family of perhaps 
three or four adults and children. These people must be got out. They 
have been in these conditions for ten years. It cannot go on. 
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Lastly—and this is a happier note—I remember standing a month or 
two ago on the quay at Bremerhaven, watching a trainload of box cars 
come up the quayside and unload hundreds of men, women, and children. 
I remember seeing them all form up in a queue, each wearing his or her 
little ticket, and in a matter of an hour or so—it was quite efficiently 
organized—board a ship. I stood on the deck looking over the rails, 
watching these people come up the gangway. It was a most curious pheno- 
menon. There was not very much singing or laughter—occasionally a little 
singing. They came up rather quietly, rather soberly, but each person on 
setting foot on the deck gave a little slow, quiet smile. “Thank God 
that is over’: you could see it almost as though they had said the words. It 
was very moving. 


This has not been at alla proper address. I was not even invited to give 
it. I invited myself, and I did so because I did not want to give an address. 
I wanted to make an appeal. I want to appeal to you as individuals, as 
members of Chatham House, and I want to appeal to Chatham House as, 
I believe I may say, the leading international voluntary organization in the 
world, to spread this story of the displaced persons round the world, in 
order that the countries may take these people in generous measure, in- 
cluding the old and the sick, so that the ultimate ‘hard core’ may be re- 
duced. We will do all we can. We can only succeed if we are supported by 
public opinion, and you are public opinion. 

Address at Chatham House, 
12 October 1948. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS? 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


*THE CHURCH AND THE ATOM: A Study of the Moral and Theological Aspects of 
Peace and War, being the Report of a Commission appointed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York at the request of the Church Assembly 
to consider the Report of the British Council of Churches’ Commission 
entitled ‘The Era of Atomic Power’, and to report. Foreword by E. G. 
Selwyn, Chairman. 1948. 8}” x 53”. 138 pp. London, Press and Publica- 
tions Board, Church Assembly, S.W.1. 4s. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 1948: The Encyclical Letter from the Bishops; 


together with Resolutions and Reports. 1948. 8}” x 5}”. 120 pp. London, 
S.P.C.K. 5s. 


The Eva of Atomic Power? was a report by a commission of the British Council 
of Churches, an interdenominational body. The Church and the Atom is an 
Anglican commentary thereon. Its credit is not enhanced by an uncritical em- 
bracing of Toynbee’s philosophy of history at the outset; Toynbee’s warmest 
admirer may feel surprise at the sentence, ‘The Bible also . . . is no less vitally 
an important guide’ (p. 7). The Report contains a scholarly re-statement of the 
just war doctrine. It recognizes that the distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants (pp. 38-9), between military and non-military objectives (pp. 
41-2), between ‘strict necessity’ and its abuse (pp. 49-52), assume a moral 
climate which no longer exists (p. 49), and the question follows whether a new 
Christian moral theology of war and the State is needed; but ‘obviously we can- 
not deal adequately with so large and difficult a question’ (p. 53). The Report 
thus concludes where, to be of any present use, it should have begun. Meanwhile, 
in applying the just war doctrine to contemporary events, it condemns the past 
but licenses the future. It retrospectively censures the exaction of unconditional 
surrender (p. 34), obliteration bombing (p. 43), and, more cautiously, the 
destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki (p. 48); but it sees the manufacture of 
the atomic bomb as a powerful deterrent, which all history shows to be non- 
sense, and justifies its future use in reprisal (pp. 51-2). 


The same confusion is seen in the Lambeth Encyclical. The Conference 
‘recognizes that there are occasions when both nations and individuals are 
obliged to resort to war as the lesser of two evils’ (part i, p. 30), but ‘war on a 
global scale with modern weapons of destruction must be no more. It is both a 
blasphemy and an anachronism’ (part ii, p. 14). This unreconciled inconsistency 
is the end of a great tradition, which no longer touches contemporary history ; 
and Christianity is thus deprived of any but secondary effects on international 
politics. MARTIN WIGHT 


*WaAR BETWEEN CONTINENTS. By F. O. Miksche and E. Combaux. 1948. 8}'’ x 
53’’. 211 pp. 8 maps. London, Faber and Faber. 15s. 


COLONEL MIKSCHE, the Czech author of Blitzkreig and Paratroop, writes in 
collaboration with Colonel Combaux of the French Army on the possibilities of 
a Third World War. ‘The underlying cause of the great social crises now taking 
place is the unnatural concentration of capital’ (p. 21). Can the United Nations 


1 Books marked with an asterisk are in the Library of the Institute. 
2 Reviewed in International Affairs, October 1947, pp. 568-9. 
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reconcile American capitalism with Russia’s post-war aspirations, the latter 
sympathetically portrayed? If not, then Europe will be the main battleground 
of the next war. After discussing the fairly obvious ‘Friction Areas’, the authors 
develop their main strategic theme, noting the relative geopolitical advantages 
and disadvantages of the rival groups, and arguing very much in terms of 
Mackinder’s teaching. Passing from general strategy and geopolitics the authors 
in Chapter IV discuss air and atomic warfare, V-weapons and the more extensive 
use of guerrilla forces. The treatment here is brilliant but scrappy. The ‘way of 
peace’ lies through European Federation assisted by America and Russia. 
BRIAN TUNSTALL 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


An EMERGENCY Poricy: An Urgent Proposal for the United Nations. By 
Viscount Cecil. 1948. 84” x 54”. 30 pp. London, Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Lorp CEcIL, the original architect of the League of Nations, here in 
eighteen pages states his anxiety for the present times, and his suggestion for a 
measure of international co-operation against the growing danger of war. His 
proposal is something like the Kellogg Pact, but with this difference—that by 
his Treaty, the terms of which are submitted here, all signatories, being members 
of the United Nations, would bind themselves not only to refrain from 
aggression themselves but to prevent others from committing it. ‘ ‘Aggressive 
war’’ means an armed attack by any State on any of the High Contracting 
Parties likely to impair its political independence or territorial integrity in 
order to compel such High Contracting Party to comply with the demands of 
the aggressor’ (pp. 21-3). His proposal is an effort to find a formula for an 
alliance between ‘ democratic’ Powers against aggression by the Soviet Union 
and her satellites. Presumably, it is intended that the United States should be 
a signatory ; and that the Treaty should provide for prompt action in support 
of any country openly attacked by the Soviet Union. But the Treaty does not 
provide for the case of civil war or disorder promoted or assisted by an outside 
Power ; or for trouble arising in a country already occupied, such as Germany 
or Austria. If the Soviet Union were to sign the Treaty she could be outvoted 
by a two-thirds majority ; there would be no Veto. =F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


*A MopERN Law oF Nations: An Introduction. By Philip C. Jessup. 1948. 
84” x 52”. Index. viii + 236 pp. New York, Macmillan; London, Macmillan. 
$4.00. 20S. 


PROFESSOR JESSUP begins by assuming that traditional international law is 
no longer adequate for the needs of contemporary international society, and 
that, whatever form of world organization is ultimately developed, international 
law must be changed in two principal respects if it is to serve as an efficient 
instrument of international order: first, the notion of sovereignty must be 
replaced by a concept of community interest; and secondly, international law 
must apply directly to the individual and not merely to States. On the basis of 
these assumptions he then proceeds to an examination of the main departments 
of traditional international law—its subjects, recognition, nationality and the 
rights of man, State responsibility, and the legal regulation of the use of force— 
in order to discover how far the already accepted rules would serve a new pattern 
of law, how far they would need revision, and how far entirely new concepts 
would have to be devised. The result is a study which is both stimulating and 
important. 

Apart from the working out of this main thesis, the book provides admirable, 
informed, and constructive criticism of the already accepted rules of inter- 
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national law, which are examined not only from a formal, legal point of view but 
also in the light of their social purposes and practical workings. There is much 
useful information also on important topics, such as the machinery of inter- 
national loans, for instance, which receive scant attention in the standard text- 
books. The analysis of the main provisions of the Charter of the United Nations 
and of the ways in which the machinery of chapters VI and VII may be expected 
to work in actual situations is especially valuable. 

Thus, this study serves two purposes: first, it sets out a realistic programme 
for a modern law of nations; secondly, it is a most valuable critique of the 
principal doctrines of the traditional system. Perhaps a word of warning should 
be added: it is not, as its name might seem to imply, an elementary text-book 
for the tyro, for it assumes a working knowledge of existing law. But the young 
international lawyer who has read his ‘Oppenheim’ and his ‘Brierly’ could 
hardly do better than to follow them up with Professor Jessup’s admirable little 
study; and the more mature international lawyer or student of international 
relations should read it forthwith. | Ae ae 


*NUREMBERG: THE Facts, THE LAW, AND THE CONSEQUENCES. By Peter 
Calvocoressi. 1947. 8}” x 5}”. 176 pp. London, Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 


Mr CAtvocoreEss!’s book is a lucid and sensible discussion of the legal, 
political, and moral issues raised by the Nuremberg trials. It is short and very 
much to the point, never overburdened with the mass of now familiar evidence, 
never disturbed by unskilful dramatization of the court scenes. Mr Calvocoressi 
prefers to secure his effect by under-statement and confines himself to discussing 
three precise questions: What status and authority had the Nuremberg Tri- 
bunal? What validity had the charges brought against the accused? What 
validity had the findings of the Court? 

It is easy to dismiss the Nuremberg trials with a cynical shrug and to forget 
or to ignore the strength of the grounds on which the Allies decided to make the 
experiment. For those who are prepared to admit those grounds, when it was a 
question of the Germans, it is equally easy to forget or ignore the application of 
the precedent to other nations in the future. Mr Calvocoressi’s discussion is an 
excellent antidote to either tendency, while his chapter on “The Case against the 
Military’ should be compulsory reading for all who wrote hasty letters to the 
papers on the iniquity of trying officers who had done no more than their duty. 

Without once obscuring his argument with legal technicalities, Mr Calvo- 
coressi brings out more clearly than any other writer on the Nuremberg trials 
their great importance as an experiment in international law and international 
relations. It is the one book so far written on the Nuremberg trials which has 
got something more to say than can be found in the Official Proceedings. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


La NAVIGAZIONE AEREA NEL DiRITTO INTERNAZIONALE GENERALE. By Mario 


Giuliano. 1941. 9}” x 6”. 303 pp. Index. Milan, A. Giuffré. Studi di Diritto 
Internazionale, Diretti da Roberto Ago e Giorgio Balladore Pallieri. 
Live 880. 


THE aspect of international air law with which Dr Giuliano deals is the funda- 
mental question of the right of a State to sovereignty over the air space above 
its territory and territorial waters, and the implications which the sovereignty 
has for the movement of private aircraft. After establishing the right of a State 
to such sovereignty, he examines the position in international law of private 
aircraft in the air space over the open sea or territories nullius, and the position 
of private aircraft in the air space of another State. He deals finally with a 
question which was very pertinent when the book was written, that is, the 
juridical position of private aircraft, especially of neutrals, during war. The 
argument may at times be more elaborate than the subject demands, but it is 
soundly based. Ivor THomAs 
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LA PUISSANCE PROTECTRICE EN DROIT INTERNATIONAL: d’aprés les experiences 
faites par la Suisse pendant la seconde guerre mondiale. By Antonino 
Janner. Translated from the German by P. Monney. 1948. 9” x 6”. 79 pp. 
Index. Basle, Faculty of Law of the University. Price unknown. 


Tuis little book gives a survey of the most diverse activities of Switzerland 
as Protecting Power, both under the two Geneva Conventions of 1929, and in 
connexion with the general representation of the interests of various belligerents 
in the territories of others during the War of 1939-45. Its author does not pre- 
tend to deal with any aspect of his subject in great detail and holds, no doubt 
rightly, that an exhaustive treatment must await the opening of the diplomatic 
archives of belligerents and is not as yet to be undertaken by a neutral national. 
He expresses some surprise at the paucity of earlier literature on the legal aspects 
of the matter. It may be suggested that the reason is that there are very few 
such aspects. The question is rather one for the diplomatic historian who, 
though he may be intrigued, will not be much assisted by this monograph, because 
of its studious avoidance of detail. CLIVE PARRY 


*THE GROTIUS SOCIETY: TRANSACTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1946: Problems of Public 


and Private International Law. 1947. 84” x 5}”. xvii + 167 pp. Index. 
London, Longmans, Green. 25s. 


THESE papers review shortcomings of international law, in which the 
speakers nevertheless strongly believe. Most striking are the contributions by 
Sir Cecil Hurst and Professor C. G. Cheshire. The former suggests that to avoid 
more failures of codification conferences, negotiations by government representa- 
tives should give way to independent world-wide researches; the latter illus- 
trates from nullity cases the absurd situation which English case law has 
created, and which the legislature must now remedy. Sir Arnold D. McNair 
strikes a more hopeful note, for he describes the practical results already 
achieved in the formulation of rules and the observance of judgements and 
awards without compulsion. Professor Bentwich, speaking about colonial man- 
dates and trusteeships, adds another instance to the defects of the U.N. Charter. 
Mr C. Wilfred Jenks’s paper on the status of international organizations before 
the International Court, Mr Kenneth Diplock’s researches on passports, and 
those by Professor D. J. Llewelyn Davies on domestic jurisdiction, and by Mr 
Rudolf Graupner on nationality and State succession, marshal a fair volume of 
material on special subjects. O. C. GILES 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY: A Study of its Social, Economic and Political 
Implications. By James Roy Newman and Byron S. Miller. 1948. 82” x 53”. 


xiii + 434 pp. Bibliog. Diagrams. Index. New York, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill. $5.00. 


Two lawyers here tell the story of how the United States achieved its own 
national control of atomic energy. They do not compare the American plan 
with that attained elsewhere, but, as the British Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
is given in full in an Appendix, the reader can gather for himself that the 
two schemes, though dissimilar in structure, are equally drastic in scope. The 
authors emphasize the quite unprecedented character of this creation of an 
‘island of socialism’ in the sheltered waters of American private enterprise. 
This innovation—largely due to the atomic scientists—may explain why so 
much initial interest in the subject was taken by the American public, though the 
book does hints at a recent tendency towards ‘a layman’s solution of just forget- 
ting about the whole thing!’ 


The extreme steps taken to ensure the preservation of American ‘secret’ 
F 
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processes are not regarded with much sympathy, and the authors incline to 
C. F. Kettering’s view that when you lock the laboratory door you lock out 
more than you lock in, 

Little is said about control from an international standpoint, and to that 
extent the title of the book is too wide. H. E, WIMPERIS 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Towarps A Dynamic Economics: Some Recent Developments of Economic 
Theory and their Application to Policy. By R. F. Harrod. 1948. 7?” x 5”. 
ix + 169 pp. London, Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts book will be read with interest by all economists who were not privileged 
to hear the lectures that it contains, which were delivered in the University of 
London in February 1947. Indeed, Mr Harrod’s audience on that occasion will 
also welcome the opportunity of reading the close argument which, when 
delivered orally, must often have made great demands on the comprehension of 
the listener. 

The first of the five lectures develops the need for a theory of dynamic 
economics, and distinguishes Mr Harrod’s conception of dynamics from that of 
Mr J. R. Hicks and some other English writers. Whereas Mr Hicks defines 
dynamics as ‘those parts of economic theory where every quantity must be 
dated’, Mr Harrod believes that dynamics is concerned with an economy in 
which the rates of output are continually changing. Mr Harrod argues that his 
distinction between statics and dynamics in economics is more closely analogous 
with that between statics and dynamics in mechanics than with other economists’ 
use of these terms; and he succeeds in demonstrating the importance of analysing 
the consequences of continuous change in the conditions of economic life, as 
contrasted with the effects of ‘once-over’ changes, which he regards as falling 
under statics. He does not attempt, however, to survey the extensive literature 
on various conceptions of statics and dynamics, such as was reviewed, for 
instance, by Professor Frangois Perroux in his brilliant introduction to the 
French translation of Schumpeter’s Theory of Economic Development. The reader 
is consequently left with the feeling that while Mr Harrod’s own observations 
are all of considerable importance, there is a good deal more to be said on the 
subject from a methodological viewpoint. In particular, bearing in mind Mar- 
shall’s observation that ‘the Mecca of the economist is economic biology rather 
than economic dynamics’, one wonders whether the contrast between statics 
and dynamics provides much more than a handy classification of certain 
analyses that are not fundamentally dissimilar in their method, and still offer 
only a partial explanation of economic life. However, if the methodological 
significance of the contrast between statics and dynamics is exaggerated, the 
distinction nevertheless serves to direct attention to some unexplored problems 
and suggests interesting lines of approach. 

Mr Harrod’s own excursions into dynamics in this volume, which are offered 
with disarming modesty, deal with the relation of saving to the rate of interest, 
the conditions determining the rate of capital accumulation that will ‘give 
satisfaction and lead to its own perpetuation’, the causes of cyclical fluctuations 
and various palliatives, the relation of the balance of payments to employment 
(along the lines of Mr Harrod’s earlier book on International Economics, 1933) 
and the Keynesian notion of capitalism without interest. These essays are all 
of great interest not only on account of the importance of the issues treated, 
but also because they illustrate the use that can be made of Mr Harrod’s 
‘dynamic’ analysis. At the same time, they demonstrate the need to supplement 
analyses based on the mechanical calculation of quantities by broader sociological 
observations, which Mr Harrod does not hesitate to introduce as he warms to his 
subject. E. RONALD WALKER 
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PLANNING AND THE Price MEecuAnism: The Liberal—Socialist Solution. By J. E. 
Meade. 1948. 7$” x 5”. xi-+ 130 pp. Index. London, George Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR MEADE advocates a middle way between too much and too 
little planning, a “Liberal-Socialist’ solution, which ‘must proceed by making 
full use of the money and pricing system, but so controlling those systems that 
their fundamental conditions are fulfilled’: (I) monetary demand must neither 
exceed nor fall short of the current supply of goods and services; (2) there must 
be a ‘tolerably equitable’ distribution of incomes and property; (3) monopolistic 
abuses must be kept in check (p. 11). 

In regard to incomes and property, taxation has already gone far enough in 
modifying the inequalities of income, but the inequalities in the distribution of 
property still give the wealthy man a pull in a free price system. Professor 
Meade would reshape the death duties (pp. 47-8). He also favours a capital 
levy with reservations (pp. 48-55). 

To check the abuses of monopoly, he would not hesitate in appropriate 
cases to resort to socialization (p. 67), and he would so regulate the monopolistic 
powers of trade unions as to preserve a competitive labour market. Such 
measures are designed to guard against the price mechanism working inequit- 
ably. Measures against inflation and deflation are necessary to enable it to work 
at all. Britain is suffering from suppressed inflation ; ‘it has become the practice 
to deal with an excess of monetary purchasing power by a system of controls 
over prices and over expenditure, which prevent the too much money in its 
search for the too few goods from driving up the price of the latter’ (p. 14). 
Controls may prevent a price inflation, but they do not reduce the excessive 
demand. 

Professor Meade conceives of a planned national expenditure, a forecast of 
public and private outlays. Public outlays can be in some degree regulated, 
but surely it will never be possible to foresee by how much private outlays of 
consumption and investment will diverge in any future period from disposable 
incomes. In the past, measures for stimulating or restraining the flow of money 
had to be applied from day to day by methods of trial and error. That was the 
characteristic of the bank rate policy. Professor Meade considers the rate of 
interest Ouly in relation to the investment market. Of the response of temporary 
borrowing for working capital to variations of bank rate he has nothing to say. 

That budgetary measures may not suffice to cope with the excess demand 
resulting from the post-war accumulation of money, Professor Meade seems to 
recognize, yet he only grudgingly admits that, ‘the blocking of liquid assets 
could be contemplated’ in extreme necessity (p. 26). It would seem that the 
expression ‘blocking’ has given him an exaggerated idea of the hardships 
involved. If the holders of redundant money receive a forced loan in exchange 
there need be no blocking. He points out that a capital levy would be too slow 
for the prompt control of inflationary spending. A forced loan would seem to be 
the only operation of similar order of magnitude that would be prompt and 
equitable. R. G. HAWTREY 


THEORIES OF WELFARE Economics. By Hla Myint, Professor of Economics at 
the University of Rangoon, Burma. 1948. 9}” x 6}”. xiii-+ 240 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. London, Longmans, Green. 15s. 


PROFESSOR MyINT’s book fulfils several functions. It provides a valuable 
historical survey of the development of welfare economics, and in this sphere will 
stand on the same level as Professor Haberler’s Prosperity and Depression in 
trade-cycle theory. It is an able reinterpretation of the main lines of approach 
to the subject as represented by the Classical, Austrian, and Cambridge Schools. 
It also deals with the ethical approach. The book will be of interest to the wider 
public as well as to students of economics. F. V. MEYER 
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CARTELS OR COMPETITION? The Economics of International Controls by Busi- 
ness and Government, with the Report and Recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Cartels and Monopoly. By George Ward Stocking and Myron 
Webster Watkins. 1948. 6}” x 9}”. xiv + 516 pp. Bibliog. Index. Tables. 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund. $4.00. 


Cartels or Competition? is more analytical in approach than Cartels in Action, 
the first volume of this series. After tracing the decline of competition and the 
growth of monopoly, it describes the methods of cartels, appraises their economic 
effects, and discusses their elimination or control. 

As is to be expected in an American book on cartels, it is, on the whole, un- 
favourable to them. But, although it does less than justice to some arguments for 
cartels, the bias and misrepresentation which characterize so much of American 
literature on this subject are notably absent ; the book is an enlightened presenta- 
tion of the American attitude, in which the implications of that attitude are not 
overlooked. 

Stressing that economic expansion is at present a key necessity, the authors 
argue that cartels should be suppressed as far as possible. Complete abolition is 
realized to be impossible, however, especially in the case of inter-governmental 
commodity agreements. Moreover, it is recognized that important changes in 
United States policy must be made if the co-operation of other countries, more 
particularly in Western Europe, is to be secured for an American drive to freer 
world trade. The American tariff, international cartels to help American farmers, 
subsidized United States shipping and aviation, and domestic mareeiaiee are 
clearly incompatible with a professed belief in competition. 

Such realism and self-analysis are welcome, and the book deserves to be 
widely read both inside and outside the United States. A. R. SMITH 


*THE MEASUREMENT OF COLONIAL INCOMES: AN EXPERIME>® .. isy Phyllis Deane. 


1948. 9$” x 6}”. xvi + 173 pp. Bibliog. Index. Tables. London, Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis study brings together a large amount of valuable material—indeed all 
that could possibly be assembled without additional work in the field. 

While the value of the factual material assembled by Miss Deane stands, one 
cannot be sure whether what she describes as ‘the experiment’ has been success- 
ful. In the great development of the technique of the measurement of national 
income which has occurred in the economically advanced countries during the 
last ten years, a system has been devised of a threefold measurement of incomes, 
output, and consumption, which three sources of information should provide a 
check on each other in determining the value of national income. Even in a 
country with such copious sources of statistics as the United States, however, 
quite considerable discrepancies are still found between the results obtained by 
these different methods. British national-income statistics are published in 
such a way as to conceal these discrepancies, but without doubt they are there. 
The experiment of applying what is after all a highly refined technique to the 
extremely crude data of primitive African communities can only claim a very 
qualified success. It is only in the case of Jamaica—a society which has already 
largely reached the stage of the ‘money economy’ as opposed to the ‘natural 
economy’ (i.e., the obtaining or exchanging of goods and services without the 
use of money transactions) of the African communities that the value of this 
technique is apparent. 

There is another important respect in which too close an adherence to the 
official British technique of measurement makes Miss Deane’s results less 
valuable than they might have been. As Professor Pigou had put it ‘we in- 
stinctively try to penetrate the money facades and to discover what has 
happened to the real incomes behind them’. But Miss Deane apparently does 
not share, or has repressed, this ‘instinct’. The result is we are given a series of 
money figures without the least idea of the real income to which they corre- 
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spond. Indeed, for that large proportion of the real income in these societies 
which consists of native-grown crops which are consumed in the village without 
any money transactions, she goes out of her way to impute a highly arbitrary 
money value. 

The expression of money national income in real terms is in many cases a 
very difficult operation, and cannot be done with the same precision as the 
determination of money national income. Under these circumstances, and in 
view of the extensive political implications of any official estimation of real 
national income, the omission of this subject from British official documents 
(as indeed also from American) is quite understandable. But in measuring the 
economic progress of African communities, a private investigator at any rate 
ought to be in a position to publish an approximate estimate of the level of 
real income. 

Having already collected nearly all the basic material, albeit using a method 
somewhat highly refined for the nature of the material, it is to be hoped that 
Miss Deane or one of her fellow workers will complete the work by expressing 
the results in real terms. This will make it a really important contribution to 
the literature of applied economics. 

CoLiIn CLARK 


Woot TARIFFS AND AMERICAN Poticy. By Donald M. Blinken. 1948. 8}” x 6}”. 
xii + 168 pp. Bibliog. Charts. Index. Tables. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press. $3.00. 


Tuts book is possibly the author’s thesis for a doctorate and combines the 
results of study with practical business experience. The first part of the book 
describes wool production in the United States and in other countries from which 
America buys wool. The second part deals with the manufacture of woollens in 
the United States and Great Britain. Mr Blinken’s main conclusion is that the 
customs duties on imported wools fail to protect the large number of American 
sheep farmers, though they benefit the few. 

Likewise the tariff on imported woollens cannot be justified, but both tariffs 
are backed by the powerful combination of wool growers and wool-textile 
manufacturers in the U.S. Senate. If the purpose of this book is to persuade 
them to forego protection it will fail: the mere suggestion would crowd the 
Congressional lobbies. The British tariff reformers’ slogan—‘Make the foreigner 
pay’—is so simple for so many minds that no argument can controvert it. 

On the other hand, there is a widely held feeling in the United States that 
the wool and woollen tariffs have been excessive and this has brought about the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Programme. Mr Blinken’s book will do much to 
bring well-marshalled figures and arguments before the public. 

In his fair statements about costs of production per unit, instead of wage per 
hour, Mr Blinken tends to overlook the vast difference between production 
for the masses and fine clothing for the better-off classes in which British exports 
specialized. There are manufacturers in the United States producing cloths 
comparable with the best British cloths—it is their costs which fall to be com- 
pared with similar British makers. The author’s comparison between American 
and British cloth production is with the years after 1938. This overlooks the 
great shrinkage in Great Britain after I919, when many of her largest outlets 
had been closed through poverty, quotas, and such like. 

The suggestion to stockpile Australasian wools comes at a time when such 
action would drive the prices of these scarce wools still higher, and possibly 
cause thereafter a precipitate fall. We are meanwhile ‘too near the Merino sheep’s 
back’ to put such wool in storage. 

Incidentally, the author does not allude to the fact that clothes made from 
the finer imported cloths usually carry a much bigger mark-up than the 
domestic article. 

j. A. R. 
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GOVERNMENT BULK BuyInc. By Ronald S. Russell, M.A. With a foreword by 
the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H. 1948. 83” x 54”. 88 pp. Index. Tables. 
London, Empire Economic Union. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts is primarily a controversial pamphlet, supplying ammunition for 
opposition speakers and writers. Nevertheless, it contains much useful informa- 
tion and may well be as helpful to supporters of the Government as to its 
opponents, in that it will give warning of lines of attack, and vulnerable points. 

How far, in conditions of post-war scarcity and unstable money, bulk buying 
could have been dispensed with, or in what ways blunders and disappointments 
could have been avoided by merchants in free markets, it is difficult to say. 

The most formidable case is made in the Cotton Association’s memorandum 
on the closing of the Liverpool Cotton Market, summarized on pp. 51-4. 

R. G. HAWTREY 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY: A Study in Competition and Monopoly. By P. T. 
Bauer. 1948. 9” x 6”. xiii + 404 pp. Index. Tables. London, Longmans, 
Green. 25s. 


A copious account of the rubber-producing industry, which gives a lot of 
useful information about synthetic rubber and its prospects in competition with 
natural rubber, and a review of the plantation industry to 1933 together with 
details of the regulation scheme. 

The author is antagonistic to estates and their system of management. He 
has already achieved some notice by his criticism of the authorities for their 
treatment of the smallholder. The trend of this criticism is clearly ‘discernible 
in the present work. In his praise of the efficient production of smallholders he 
does less than justice to the standards of living, health, and education estab- 
lished by the system of estates which he condemns as expensive and inefficient. 

The author expects a slump in rubber prices to weed out a large number of 
estates. He then proposes another scheme; this time with a buffer stock or pool 
(p. 335), government-owned and manipulated, the management of which will 
buy and sell rubber, either ‘spot’ or ‘forward’, fulfilling and competing with the 
work of the ordinary market. 

The author rashly states what would have happened to smallholders in 
Malaya without restriction of some kind from 1922 onwards (pp. 346~-7)—an 
opinion with which few men of lifelong experience in the industry will agree. 

A provocative and contentious book containing much valuable information. 

T. B. BARLOW 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


FEEDING THE HUMAN FamILy: Science Plans for the World Larder. By F. Le 
Gros Clark, M.A. 1948. 73” x 5”. 125 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. London, Sigma 
Books. 7s. 6d. 


A WELL written and well balanced account of the world food problem, 
illustrated by a number of simple but instructive diagrams, a selection of 
relevant pictures, and a useful statistical appendix. Into a slim volume the 
author has succeeded in packing far more vital information than may be found 
in many more pretentious works. The estimate is accepted that two-thirds of 
the world’s 2,000,000,000 people (doubtless the total is now higher) are engaged in 
food production. The bulk of the food consumed is required by the body as 
fuel, and a diet sufficient to maintain life is different from a mixed diet which 
will also build up the body structure and maintain reserves. On the latter basis 
the world has never yet been properly fed; for this one estimate quoted requires 
a fifty per cent increase in world production of cereals, 100 per cent in meat 
and 300 per cent in vegetables. The importance of thinking globally and not 
nationally is emphasized, and the conservation of soil all over the world is rightly 
put first. The author considers there should be a change from the pre-war 
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legislative approach which was to aid the producer to one based essentially on a 
nutrition policy. Readers may not agree with all of the concluding chapters 
where, in contrasting American and Russian patterns, nothing is said of the 
far higher levels of production reached in western Europe, where some types of 
farming may well serve as models to the rest of the world. This is a book which 
should provoke thought and discussion amongst a wide circle. As usual, con- 
trasts between Britain (six per cent of farmers) and all other countries stress the 
unique character of our problems. L. DUDLEY STAMP 


*WARTIME FooD DEVELOPMENTS IN SWITZERLAND. War-—Peace Pamphlets No. 9. 
By J. Rosen. 1947. 9” x 6”. v + 104 pp. Charts. Tables. California, Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University. 50c. 


ALTHOUGH Switzerland has remained neutral in all recent European wars 
the problem of feeding its population in war-time is in many ways similar to 
that which arises in Britain. Swiss agriculture normally centres on livestock, 
especially dairy cattle, and the country is heavily deficient in bread grains, 
sugar, and fats. It is liable to blockade, even the involuntary blockade of 
belligerents too preoccupied to make ports and railways available. In the cir- 
cumstances, the Swiss Government was obliged to plan agriculture, imports, 
and consumption with great care in order that standards of nutrition might be 
maintained, while at the same time an iron reserve was created for military and 
civilian purposes, should Switzerland find herself actually at war. The study 
published by the Food Research Institute of Stanford University deals com- 
petently with the civilian aspects of this achievement and is of interest to the 
planners of food and agriculture in other countries. MARGARET DIGBY 


DEMOGRAPHY 


*DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE: Vol. I. West Africa. 
By R. R. Kuczynski. 1948. 10” x 6}". xiii + 821 pp. Index. Tables. 
London, New York, Toronto, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 75s. 


Now that long-range planning is being undertaken for many British Colonial 
territories, it becomes increasingly important to have reliable information about 
the size, composition, and trends of their populations. Yet those who have to 
work seriously with British Colonial demographic material know how defective 
it is, and how difficult it is to decide what conclusions may be fairly drawn from 
such data. It is therefore a matter for great satisfaction not only to scholars but 
also to those interested in the practical aspects of Colonial affairs that the late 
Dr Kuczynski, of acknowledged eminence in population studies, was able to 
undertake this survey. This first volume was planned to be followed by three 
more, and it is understood that arrangements for completion of the work are in 
hand. 

This volume, after a brief general introduction, covers each of the four British 
West African colonies in turn. The main treatment consists of a series of sections 
dealing with census-taking; changes in the total population; composition of 
African and non-African population; birth and death registration; fertility, 
mortality, and population growth of Africans; and mortality of non-Africans. 
(A curious inconsistency is that in the latter half of the book the term ‘native’ 
replaces ‘African’ in the section heads, without explanation; considering the 
African distaste for the word, this is regrettable.) For Sierra Leone an interesting 
special section analyses the early history of the colony from the demographic 
point of view. In particular, this clarifies the position of the liberated slaves about 
whom there were many arguments because of the alleged discrepancies between 
the numbers landed and those remaining in the colony. His collation of the 
figures shows the untrustworthy nature of many of them, but making allowance 
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for heavy mortality and for voluntary emigration, the author concludes that 
there is little doubt that several thousand of the ‘Liberated Africans’ were re- 
enslaved and exported. 

The unreliability of many of the figures used in official reports and other 
sources is a constant theme throughout the book, and is documented with a 
care which leaves no doubt of the substance in the charge. Reinterpretation of 
the original statistical data has therefore been one of the author’s major pre- 
occupations. If it should do nothing else, it should bring home to Colonial 
authorities the importance of accurate censuses. Usually the author is content 
with a dispassionate catalogue of errors. Occasionally, however, he is led to 
stronger expressions, as when he describes some fairly recent estimates of the 
population of one colony as ‘utterly misleading’ (p. 598), or the infant mortality 
statistics of another as ‘chaotic’ (p. 359). A flicker of his well-known gentle 
irony appears in such statements as the following: ‘Where no figures are avail- 
able I can deal only with opinions. This is particularly inconvenient in a field 
where the opinions of even the most competent observers so frequently prove to 
be wrong’ (p. vi). And hidden away amid the mass of citations are a number of 
most useful generalizations. For example, it has not been uncommon in some 
colonies to estimate the total population on the basis of a count of adults. Yet 
what should be the proportion of children assumed is usually an unsupported 
guess. Thus it is pointed out that the late Lord Lugard (then Sir F. Lugard) was 
mistaken when in describing the population of Northern Nigeria he believed 
that three children for every two adults was the minimum it would seem possible 
to assume. Dr Kuczynski observes that he does not know of any country where 
the number of children has even been as large as the number of adults, and four 
children for every five adults is about the maximum found anywhere (p. 588). 
But the views of the author on population magnitudes and trends are probably 
of most general interest. There has been much difference of opinion about the 
situation in Nigeria, for instance, by far our largest colonial territory. Nigeria 
was given a population of 22 million, provisionally, by the 1931 census. Dr 
Kuczynski regards the correct figure as probably not under 18-5 million, and 
not over 22 million (p. 572). His view is also that the population of the territory 
increased very little, if at all, in the first quarter of this century, and that it did 
increase, but probably by less than ten per cent, in the following fifteen years 
(p. 762). 

With its massive citations from a wide range of sources the book is not easy 
reading, and a few more summaries at strategic points would have been useful. 
But it should have several important functions. It gives a most meticulous 
account of practically all that is recorded about the populations of the four 
territories, distinguishing carefully the value of the different kinds of evidence. 
It shows what inferences can and cannot be legitimately drawn from the data 
available, and should thus be of great help to demographic calculation for social 
and economic purposes. By criticism of past errors of recording and interpreta- 
tion it sets a standard of demographic practice which should be taken as a guide 
by the Governments concerned. Finally, by indicating the immense gaps in our 
knowledge, as for example in regard to fertility of African populations, it should 
act as a stimulus to further research. RAYMOND FIRTH 


INTER-WAR HISTORY 


*DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY Ig19-1939. First Series, Vol, II. 1919. 
Edited by E. L. Woodward, M.A., F.B.A., Montague Burton Professor of 
International Relations in the University of Oxford, and Rohan Butler, 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 1948. 93” x 63”. xlviii + 971 pp. 
32s. 6d. 


TuIs second volume contains the remainder of the minutes of the Supreme 
Council of the Paris Peace Conference, in this case the Council of Heads of 
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Delegations, the period covered being that from 16 October 1919, to 21 January 
1920. Thus, with the all-important exception of the Council of Four, we now 
have complete documentation for all meetings of the Supreme Council in its 
various forms. It cannot be said that the Heads of Delegations’ records in this 
volume add much to our already adequate knowledge of the months which saw 
the conclusion of peace with Bulgaria, the preparation of a draft Hungarian 
treaty and the summoning of a delegation from Budapest to receive it after the 
collapse of the Bela Kun régime. We are reminded, however, of the multifarious 
executive functions which daily faced those who were, in effect, attempting to 
govern the greater part of Europe from Paris, without adequate force to back 
their decisions, this lack being clearly shown by the course of events in Hungary 
and Eastern Galicia. Even in the case of Germany, Allied pressure could only be 
indirect, and there were prolonged exchanges concerning the German forces in 
the former Baltic Provinces of Russia and the question of reparation for the 
scuttling of the fleet at Scapa Flow. 

The valuable section of the book is that which contains the records of the 
vital London and Paris meetings of the Premiers and Foreign Ministers of the 
leading Allied States in December and January 1919-20. It was in these informal 
gatherings that efforts were made to complete the unfinished work of the Council 
of Four, the major issues being those arising from the collapse of the Russian 
and Turkish empires. Unfortunately, as the problems of Constantinople and the 
Middle East came to the fore, there were many signs of that Anglo-French 
divergence that was to have such fateful consequences in the years ahead; 
the triumph of isolationism in the United States was another serious factor. 

F. S. MARSTON 


FROM VERSAILLES TO PotsDAM. By Leonard von Muralt. Translated from the 
German by Heinrich Hauser. First published as DER FRIEDE VON VER- 
SAILLES UND DIE GEGENWART by Artemis Verlag, Zurich, 1947. 1948. 7?” x 
53’’. 93 pp. Hinsdale, Ill., Henry Regnery, the Humanist Library. $2.00. 


THE avoidance of further wars is logically the object of a peace treaty; 
yet events have proved that this aim was not achieved after the Treaty of 
Versailles. In Leonard von Muralt’s From Versailles to Potsdam the whole 
question of the consequences and implications of the Versailles conference is 
ventilated. The result is a clear and dispassionate analysis of the Allies’ errors in 
both judgement and application of the Treaty. Emphasis is laid heavily on the 
folly of a policy which excluded both Germany and Russia from direct participa- 
tion in League of Nations activities, thereby throwing together two of the most 
potentially dangerous Powers in Europe; and the system of crippling reparations 
is condemned, which strangled Germany’s economic advancement because there 
was no advantage to her in encouraging prosperity which profited only the 
Allied victors. 

From this investigation arises the obvious question: have the Allies of the 
Second World War learnt from the mistakes of a previous generation how to lay 
the foundations of a lasting peace? Leonard von Muralt has his own theories in 
answer to this momentous query and expounds them forcibly in this book, 
which is to be recommended to all who are interested in the moves on the 
political chessboard of our time. E. C. MASTERSON 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


*THE LIFE oF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. By Keith Feiling. 1947. 9” x 6”. ix + 
475 pp. Illus. Index. London, Macmillan. 25s. 


Tue author of this work is to be congratulated on resisting the temptation 
which commonly besets official biographers—that of undue partisanship. His 
comments, when he makes them, are often critical, and he has wisely chosen to 
let the facts and Mr Chamberlain’s own contemporary observations speak for 
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themselves. In this way he has at least succeeded in producing an authoritative 
record, in the light of which the errors of popular legend are effectively dispelled. 
Seldom has any public man stood in greater need of this service. By the irony of 
fate, a single episode in Mr Chamberlain’s career, now the subject of obloquy 
as mistaken and exaggerated as the general acclamation which greeted it at the 
time, has coloured the popular estimate of his whole political career, and left 
little but the distorted caricature of the ‘man of Munich’ with his umbrella. 

Mr Feiling deals in particular (p. 250), with ‘four legends’, the falsity of 
which he claims to demonstrate; that Mr Chamberlain obstructed rearmament, 
that he was biased in favour of Nazi Germany, that he was always hostile to 
collective security, and that he ignored Russia. The evidence adduced on all 
these counts goes far to justify the claim. It shows Mr Chamberlain as a pro- 
tagonist of rearmament vainly pleading with his colleagues to make this ques- 
tion the central issue in the election of 1935, and in the earlier stages of the 
Abyssinian crisis, at any rate, extracts from his diary and private correspondence 
prove that ‘his instincts were decidedly more combative than those of some 
members of his party’ (p. 272), and that he advocated the resolute pursuit of 
the policy of sanctions so long as that policy had a chance of success. The 
general tone of his comments makes the imputation of Nazi sympathy rather 
ridiculous, and, though he regarded Russia with perhaps justified suspicion, he 
was certainly far from ignoring the importance of that country. In regard to 
the Munich crisis, Mr Feiling rightly criticizes the common thesis that ‘Chamber- 
lain’s first object was to gain time to arm against an inevitable war’ (p. 359), 
pointing out that the agreement was ‘a part of a policy pursued before and 
after, to settle the danger spots by an agreed solution, and so to create an 
atmosphere of confidence wherein lasting peace might grow’ (p. 360). 

But in character no less than policy the legendary Chamberlain, the provincial 
industrialist of narrow urban outlook and reactionary sympathies, is about as 
unlike the real man as anything can be. To dissipate this image, and so become 
ready to substitute the true portrait for the false, the reader will do well to turn 
first to chapter ten, in which unorthodox position he will find a character study 
of rare perception and fidelity. Here is the true Chamberlain, with his almost 
eighteenth century breadth of cultural interests, pictures, music, and literature, 
combined with a special predilection for rural tastes and pursuits, and a passion- 
ate love of nature; a shy and sensitive figure enabled reluctantly to face the 
turmoil of politics by a rigorous self-discipline and an overmastering sense of 
duty; one who, however disastrously mistaken, would obstinately follow the 
course which he believed to be right, with a total indifference to the reactions of 
public opinion. Now that he has left us, it is surely right that his reputation 
should rest less upon his failure to master a situation largely inherited from 
others, than on the integrity of a character singularly free from the usual vices 
of the politician. To this readjustment Mr Feiling’s book is a notable 
contribution. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


THE CAPTURED ARCHIVES: The Story of the Nazi-Soviet Documents. By 


Bernard Newman. 1948. 7}” x 5". 222 pp. Map endpapers. London, 
Latimer House. 8s. 6d. 


Hap Mr Newman, while compiling this book, given page references to the 
quotations of which it mainly consists he would have provided what is in- 
creasingly needed, a compendious guide to the more important of the pre-war 
and other documents of which such abundance is now available. Instead, he 
has given us an anthology of whole and partial documents (not even indicating 
whether the document is complete or not), sometimes with exact dates, some- 
times undated; and we are left to guess whether the document is taken from 
Nazi—-Soviet Relations (the United States Government publication of German 
official documents), or from the Nuremberg trial documents or from some other 
source. So this timely publication, which should have been so useful both to 
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students and to the general public alike, fails in its principal object of being 
a good guide book, because although it describes the towns it does not give the 
names of the streets. Perhaps it was too hurriedly written; and the same ex- 
cessive hurry meant no index, which was specially needed in this kind of book, 
and the careless repetition of at least one whole document—the draft Four 
Power Pact (Germany, Italy, Japan, U.S.S.R.) of the autumn of 1940, which is 
printed twice over on pp. 114 and 147. 

The book deals almost entirely with those documents that bear on the 
development of German-Russian policy over the years 1939-41, i.e., down to 
the German attack on Russia. It is most interesting reading both as history and 
as evidence of criminal perfidy, wickedness, and folly on the largest conceivable 
scale. 

It ends with two chapters of general reflections on Russian policy and 
practice during and since the war, which emphasize the immense debt of Russia 
to the Allies, especially the United States, for equipment (‘These quantities are 
colossal. The Russian Army was re-shod twice and re-clothed four times.’) and 
political support. Mr Newman gives an analysis of Stalin’s own views on policy 
taken from his Problems of Leninism; and some rambling reflections on the 
dangerous complexities of the present situation—with Russia and the United 
States facing each other in antagonism; and Great Britain no longer able, as in 
the past, to tip the scales of the balance of power in Europe. 

F, ASHTON-GWATKIN 


*THE TRIAL OF GERMAN MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS. Proceedings of the International 
Military Tribunal sitting at Nuremberg, Germany. Part 14. 14 May 1946 
to 24 May 1946. Taken from the Official Transcript. 1947. 9%” x 6”. 
ix + 408 pp. London, Published under the Authority of H.M. Attorney- 
General by H.M. Stationery Office. 7s. 


Part 14 is one of the most interesting of the later volumes of the Nuremberg 
Proceedings. It is very largely devoted to naval affairs, containing the conclusion 
of the case for Doenitz (begun in Part 13) as well as the case for Raeder. The 
evidence sheds a good deal of light on the policy of unrestricted U-boat war- 
fare; the sinking of the Athenia; the part played by the Naval Staff in planning 
the attacks on Norway and Russia, and the shooting of captured British Com- 
mandos. But perhaps the most interesting parts for the historian are those 
which deal with the charge of German rearmament, in defiance of the Treaty of 
Versailles, before Hitler came to power. This part of the proceedings (which 
includes the examination of Karl Severing) is curiously inconclusive and left 
the present reviewer as puzzled as ever over the question of the extent or 
importance of Germany’s illegal rearmament before 1933. 

Apart from some very dull material concluding the case for Funk, the rest 
of this part is taken up with the case for Baldur von Schirach, notably with 
Schirach’s own prolix and self-important account of his activities as Reich 
Youth Leader and Gauleiter of Vienna. It is a fascinating self-portrait of the 
younger generation of National Socialists who accepted Hitler as a great leader 
only to end in disillusionment. What Sir David Maxwell Fyfe would have made 
of Schirach is an interesting speculation after reading his brilliant and merciless 
deflation of Raeder earlier in this volume. The American cross-examination, 
however, failed to find many weak spots in his defence: as a result the reader is 
left to guess how far Schirach’s rather glib account impressed those who were 
present in the Court, how far it sounded unconvincing. ALAN BULLOCK 


TueE Peace. By Ernst Juenger. Translated from the German by Stuart O. Hood. 
Introduction by Louis Clair. 1948. 7?” x 54". 77 pp. Hinsdale, Illinois, 
Henry Regnery. $2. 

AtmostT the most important facts about this essay and Juenger’s novel Auf 
den Marmor-Klippen, of which it is the logical sequel, are the dates at which 
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they were written: The Peace in 1943, the novel in 1939. For Juenger, if he was 
not a Nazi himself, was an extreme German nationalist and a leading writer of 
the school of tough, heroic ‘front-line’ realism which did a great deal to prepare 
the ground for Nazism. His revulsion from Nazism, his conversion to a Christian 
and European point of view would be striking at any time, but gains conviction 
and is more impressive because it took place before Germany’s defeat. Auf den 
Marmor-Klippen, Juenger’s diary of the French campaign, Garten und Strassen 
and now The Peace make the most interesting group of books to come out of 
war-time Germany. 

This essay is brief and, like a good deal of German anti-Nazi thought, vague. 
It is a plea for a peace based, not on revenge, but on the ideas of Christian 
forgiveness and European unity as an atonement for the sufferings of the war. 
Such a plea makes wry reading five years after it was first made: different 
readers will judge its value to-day very differently. But two points are in- 
disputable. In 1943 it took courage and conviction to write and circulate such 
ideas in the Third Reich. Secondly, the rare depth of feeling, the power and 
distinction of the writing (which in the first part attains nobility) make it an 
illuminating document for understanding something of the ideas that filled at 
least a few men’s minds as the terrible storm of war broke over Germany. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


*QuaRTO DE Vici. By Luis Vieira de Castro. 1948. 74” x 53”. 262 pp. Index. 
Lisbon, Grafica Santelmo. Price unknown. 


Tuis little book has the great quality of simplicity; it throbs, too, with the 
vital interest of current history. Though it is no more than the collection be- 
tween two covers of articles published in the Portuguese Press between May 1942 
and May 1948, it enjoys the cohesion of a studied work. The articles are quite 
fascinating to read. It is a book which, as a matter of justice, should be read by 
those Englishmen who have so roundly condemned the Spanish and slighted 
the Portuguese contribution to the history of the war; for it throws a searchlight 
on the position and role of the Peninsula on the international political chess- 
board. Through the pages of this slight volume pass kaleidoscopically, free- 
masonry, the influence of oil in private hands, the incidence of European war 
damage; and such names as Carlton Hayes, Wallace, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Darlan, Franco, Leonardo Simoni, Allen Dulles, Ciano, Sufier, William Bullitt, 
De Witt Poole, and of course, Hitler and Il Duce, Stalin, Winston Churchill and 
Salazar—even Talleyrand. The volume abounds in shrewd observation, pene- 
trating analyses and foresightedness. Chatham House, too, is mentioned several 


times. E. C. CHANCELLOR 


*ENTRE LES PYRENEES ET GIBRALTAR: Notes et Réflexions sur la Politique 
Espagnole depuis 1946. By Ramon Serrano Sufier, ancien ministre des 
Affaires étrangéres d’Espagne. Translated from Spanish by a friend of the 
author. 1947. 8” x 54”. 342 pp. Geneva, Les Editions du Cheval Ailé: 
Constant Bourquin, Editeur. 15s. 

THIS is a competent French translation from the Spanish of notes and com- 
ments on the foreign policy of the Franco régime since 1936, by the former 
Secretary-General of the Falangist Party and Foreign Minister of Spain from 
October 1940 to September 1942. A few explanatory footnotes have been inserted 
in the French edition, and the index has been unaccountably omitted. 

Sefior Serrano Sufier sets out to refute both the ‘legend’ that he was anti- 
German (the Germans were suspicious of him, as some captured German 
documents have shown), and the more widely believed ‘legend’ that he was the 
Nazis’ chief instrument in Spain, which has made him a convenient scapegoat 
for the Franco régime since the decline in Axis fortunes. Both ‘legends’, he 
maintains, contributed to his fall from power, and were invented by his enemies 
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in Spain, who included members of the Falange Party and others in high places 
willing to act as stooges for the Nazis when Germany seemed to be winning the 
war, or of the United States when the tide turned. Since the book was written 
first in Spanish for publication in Spain, Serrano Sufer gives no facts that would 
clearly implicate powerful personages still alive but confines himself to dark 
hints about these behind-the-scenes Spanish political intrigues. His full memoirs 
will appear at a more propitious time (p. 18). The account of their missions to 
Madrid by the British and American Ambassadors and Count Ciano’s Diaries 
have clearly ‘got him on the raw’, for a whole chapter is devoted to Ciano 
(pp. 264-82), and another to the Ambassadors (pp. 235-63). The most interest- 
ing part of the book is Serrano Sufier’s interpretation of why Spain did not enter 
the war on Germany’s side, and his account of his visits to Hitler and Ribbentrop 
—whom he disliked—and Mussolini—whom he admired till the end (pp. 147— 
234). He makes no apology for believing in and desiring an Axis victory (his 
brother-in-law, General Franco, did no less); but Spanish policy throughout 
was not determined by ideology. Before Dunkirk, Germany did not want Spain 
in the war; after Dunkirk, it was not in Spain’s interests to be a full belligerent 
in a prolonged war for which she was economically unfitted and for which 
Germany offered insufficient inducements. Serrano Sufier makes out a plausible 
case for what is in effect a policy of expediency, but wraps it up in high-sounding 
phrases, moral sentiments, and oblique hints. He skates glibly over inconvenient 
tacts (Spanish claims against France in North Africa, Spain’s role in the French 
armistice with Germany are barely touched upon, the Blue Division is referred 
to only in passing, there is no mention of Himmler’s visit to Spain in 1940, or 
of the sending of Spanish workers to Germany). Advocates of the union of 
Western Europe will be embarrassed by the support of this unrepentant Fascist, 
who also shares with Lord Beaverbrook and the Communists (though for very 
different reasons) mistrust of United States’ influence in European affairs 
(PP. 335-7). H. F. GRANT 


*THE CANADIAN-JAPANESE AND WoRLD WaARr II: A Sociological and Psycho- 
logical Account. By Forrest E. La Violette, B.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Sociology, McGill University. Preface by H. F. Angus. 1948. 9}” x 6”. 
x + 332 pp. Index. Tables. Toronto, Toronto University Press issued 
under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations ; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. $3.75. 2Is. 


Tuts book tells the unhappy story of what occurred to the 23,000 people of 
Japanese blood, the majority of them Canadian-born, who were living in the 
coastal region of British Columbia at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbour. 
In his opening chapters, Professor La Violette assesses the economic, social, 
and political forces which had already aroused resentment and suspicion against 
the Japanese and which played their part in the formulation of the policy of 
removal and relocation of the Canadian-Japanese, both foreign and native- 
born, in 1942. The five succeeding chapters describe the execution of this policy, 
and the experiences of the Japanese, who were thus removed to new areas in 
the interior of British Columbia, in the Prairie Provinces, and in Ontario, and 
put to work in road construction or in the sugar-beet fields. The final four 
chapters deal with the results of the re-settlement programme, with the dis- 
position of Japanese-owned properties on the Pacific coast, and with the adop- 
tion by the Dominion Government of the alternatives of repatriation to Japan 
or segregation east of the Rockies after VJ Day. 

Professor La Violette’s sympathies are, naturally enough, with the people 
who were themselves guiltless of any crime save that of being of Japanese 
origin, but who were thus bustled from their homes, their family and community 
life shattered, and their economic position often materially lowered. But he 
writes with restraint and impartiality, and he has provided an authoritative and 
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judicious account of this episode, in which the Canadian Government, while 
guiltless of any deliberate cruelty or inhumanity and doing much to restrain 
local passion and prejudice, implanted fear and bitterness in the hearts of one 
of the racial minorities of the Dominion and set a dangerous precedent for the 
future. F. C. JONES 


THE STILWELL PAPERS. By Joseph W. Stilwell. Arranged and edited by T. H. 
White. 1948. 84” x 52”. xi+ 357 pp. Illus. Index. Map. Endpapers. New 
York, William Sloane. $4.00. 

Tuis book consists of excerpts from General Stilwell’s personal diaries, from 
letters which he wrote to his wife, and from various private jottings and 
memoranda, the whole strung together by the editor (who has supplied sections 
of connecting and background narrative) to form a continuous picture of the 
General’s activities, prejudices, anxieties, difficulties, and achievements from 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour to 27 October 1944 when, following 
his recall, he finally left the CBI Theatre. 

The picture emerges—and how fair a picture of a man can be drawn from 
extracts selected by someone else from a day-by-day journal?—of a tough, 
pungent, opinionated, narrow-minded fighting soldier, happy so long as he was 
training and commanding troops in the field, miserable and badly at sea when 
he had to deal with his American political and service superiors, with Chiang 
Kai-shek, and with the British (whom he invariably called ‘the Limeys’). 

One would like to think that if “Vinegar Joe’ had lived to edit his own record 
of his difficult assignment in the Far East he would at least have revised his 
earlier opinions of General Alexander’s capacity to command, and of the fighting 
qualities of his principal allies in the campaign to recapture Burma from the 
Japanese. RALPH ARNOLD 


*THE SECOND WORLD WAR, 1939-45: A Strategical and Tactical History. By 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 1948. 82” x 54”. xiv + 431 pp. Diagrams. 
Index. Maps. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s. 


OF the three books bearing the same title which have appeared within the 
last few months—the other two were by Cyril Falls and W. E. Hasluck—General 
Fuller’s is by far the most penetrating and authoritative. In masterly fashion, 
and no-one is better qualified, the author analyses the strategy and tactics of 
every campaign and major engagement of the war. At the same time, war being 
merely the ultimate instrument of policy, he indicates ruthlessly the political 
aims which guided, or misguided, each phase of the operations. 

General Fuller effectively uses the device of illustrating his narrative by 
frequent quotations from participants in, or eye-witnesses of, the events 
described. Unfortunately, he cannot refrain from harking back to the fourth 
century B.C. to give us lectures on elementary tactics, but we can forgive him 
this pedantry for the incisive manner in which he criticizes the higher conduct of 
the operations. The most telling of these criticisms is the one he levels at our 
‘insensate’ policy of bombing to bits the cities of Germany and occupied Europe; 
he also shows how we wasted our resources in material and man-power by 
building long-range bombers, which would have been better spent on transport 
aircraft and landing craft. Nor does he mince words in castigating the ‘idiotic 
slogan’ (p. 355) of ‘unconditional surrender’, which, in fact, merely stiffened 
German resistance. Finally, he indicates how we might have shortened the war 
and gained a better position for winning the peace, had we, instead of invading 
southern France in August 1944, aimed instead at Vienna, the heart of Hitler’s 
Festung Europa. Russia, in the result, was left as the tertius gaudens. 

The narrative is illustrated throughout by numerous and clear sketch-maps. 
A fair crop of misprints will doubtless be corrected in later editions 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 
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PRISONERS OF War. 1948. 9}” x 63”. v + 98 pp. Washington, D.C., Institute 
of World Polity School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University. $1.50. 
THE discussions recorded in this book were held by a group consisting of 
American students of foreign affairs who had been prisoners of war, together 
with others who had had experience in handling non-American prisoners, 
and a few experts in international affairs. Their object was to produce con- 
structive suggestions for safeguarding the welfare of prisoners in any future 
conflict. 

The result impresses one as an honest attempt to solve a difficult problem; 
but it seems probable that ex-prisoners selected on account of the length of 
their captivity, and of their experience of various types of camp in different 
countries, might have been able to fulfil their purpose more effectively than a 
group gathered together by chance, of which a considerable proportion was 
captured after the invasion of Europe, and only one member had been a prisoner 
in the Far East. 

This may account for the apparent under-estimation of the extent to which, 
under existing conventions, relief was carried out during long periods, in Europe 
at least; but there is also a disappointing lack of realism in the approach to the 
preparation of a new convention which, to be of any value, must obviously 
be better than the old ones, but must still be capable of being carried out by all 
countries. E. M. THORNTON 


POST SECOND WORLD WAR 


(GENERAL) 


*QUELLEN FUR POLITIK UND VOLKERRECHT, Band I. Die Friedensvertrage von 
1947 mit Italien, Ungarn, Bulgarien, Rumanien und Finnland. By Wilhelm 
Cornides and Eberhard Menzel. 1948. 114” x 8}”. viili-+ 212 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Oberursel (Taunus), Verlag Europa-Archiv. Price unknown. 


Tue Europa-Archiv is distinguished among German post-war publications 
for its serious documentary analyses of German and international affairs. It 
has now started the publication of more detailed studies and source material. 
The present reprints the texts, opposite German translations, of the 1947 peace 
treaties. Herr Menzel’s introduction is an able comparative survey of the 
treaties. There is a synoptic table and an index of personalities at the end. 

C. H. 


*IL TRATTATO DI PACE CON L’ITALIA: Documentie Carta. By Giuseppe Vedovato. 
1947. 84” x 6”. xl + 624 pp. Map. Rome, Edizione Leonardo. 3000 Jive. 


THE author of this work is a Professor of International Law at Florence 
University. Nearly 400 pages of the book’s immense compass are taken up by the 
text (in French) of the Italian Peace Treaty, printed in four parallel columns, 
showing the draft version ; the several amendments to each article proposed by 
various Powers; the Italian proposals; and the final version. The student is thus 
enabled to compare the different proposals and to follow the intricacies of the 
negotiations on each article, without necessarily having recourse to the many 
documents involved. A section entitled ‘Memoranda and Notes’ gives the gist 
of the arguments put forward at the Peace Conference by the delegations, and 
also by the Italian Government, in support of their proposed amendments. Here 
it might have been more satisfactory if the author had included chapter and 
verse references to the documents of the Peace Conference from which he 
derived the material for this section. The remainder of the book is devoted to 
the texts of speeches made by Italian representatives and politicians in connexion 
with the Peace Treaty, and of various other relevant documents, covering the 
period between August 1946 and the ratification. There is also an excellent map 
showing the territorial provisions. 
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The author has included a Preface of some thirty pages, in which he outlines 
the procedure and course of the negotiations and introduces some comment. 
It is natural that some of these comments should be critical, but the criticisms 
are conveyed in a dignified and scholarly manner, and centre chiefly round points 
of procedure in the negotiations, leaving the documents to speak for themselves 
on the actual treaty provisions. Professor Vedovato deplores the fact that Italy, 
as a vanquished nation, was not allowed continuous representation at the Peace 
Conference. He points to the scant consideration (judging, at any rate, by the 
final result) accorded by the Council of Foreign Ministers to the observations 
put forward by the Italian representatives, and also touches on the very limited 
influence exercised by the recommendations of the Peace Conference on the 
final decisions of the Council. 

Professor Vedovato has performed a great service in bringing together such 
of the relevant documents as are at present accessible. MURIEL GRINDROD 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCES IN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN WoRLD War II. By 
Carl J. Friedrich and Associates. 1948. 7}” x 5}”. xii + 436 pp. Charts. 
Index. Map. New York, Rinehart and Co. $3.50. 


TuIs is a slightly disappointing book. The contributors, headed by 
Professor Friedrich, are indeed highly qualified to write on American Military 
Government policy. The majority of the contributions are, however, concerned 
with American policy developments rather than with field experience. Only 
a few of the contributions bear on specific aspects of the practical working of 
military government, such as De-nazification or Information Control. For a 
book published in 1948 the contributions are, moreover, out of date. Apart from 
one or two casual observations and documents, description and analysis do not 
go beyond 1946. The book thus ignores almost completely the decisive change 
in American military government policy in Germany, and even more markedly 
in the Far East, from the primary objective of demilitarization, de-industrializa- 
tion, and the elimination of the roots of Fascism, to the opposite objectives of 
re-industrialization, strengthening support for the old ruling classes, and a slow- 
ing down of demilitarization, resulting from the increasing antagonism against 
Soviet Russia and Communism. The value of the book—and it is a considerable 
one—lies in the excellent and informed account of the different phases of 
American policy, in particular as regards Germany, in the preparatory stages 
and the earlier phases of military government. The various contributions 
bring out clearly the disastrous effect of the change of policy when the 
training of the combined military government staffs of Britain and the United 
States was almost completed. The change was from a policy of reasonable 
though strictly controlled reconstruction of Germany to a policy of calculated 
chaos. The different contributions bring out what every worker in the field 
knew all the time: the poisonous infantility of the Morgenthau approach. Only 
blind hatred could lead a responsible statesman to believe that total occupation 
and control of Germany was compatible, both morally and psychologically, 
with a policy of cynical indifference to conditions in Germany. Mr Morgenthau’s 
Programme to prevent Germany from starting a World War III, cited by Mr Dale 
Clark, includes the following egregious statement: ‘The Allied Military Govern- 
ment shall not assume responsibility for such economic problems as price 
controls, rationing, unemployment, production, reconstruction, distribution, 
consumption, housing, or transportation, or take any measures designed to 
maintain or strengthen the German economy, except those which are essential 
to military operations. The responsibility for sustaining the German economy 
and people rests with the German people with such facilities as may be available 
under the circumstances.’ Mr Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech of September 1946 
heralded a complete reversal of American policy which is still in full swing. 

Professor Watkins’s article on the Military Occupation policy of the Axis 
Powers falls outside the main subject of this volume, but it is an outstanding 
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contribution to the comparative methods of Axis and Soviet policy in regard to 
foreign nations. W. FRIEDMANN 


*BERLIN REPARATIONS ASSIGNMENTS. Round One of the German Peace Settle- 
ment. By B. U. Ratchford and William D. Ross. 1947. 9}” x 6}”. xii + 
259 pp. Index. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, North Carolina University 
Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. $3.50. 20s. 


Tuis is mainly a detailed, almost day-to-day, account of the negotiations, at 
lower levels, for an agreement on German reparations between the Four Powers 
under the terms of the Potsdam Agreement; but other questions such as the level 
of industry and living standard to be allowed Germany necessarily came in. 
The authors, United States representatives, do not claim absolute impartiality, 
but write without bias or exaggeration. They describe the endless shufflings and 
twists of the Soviet negotiators, the almost incredible confusion and blunders 
of the United States War and State Departments in Washington and in 
Germany and the, comparatively, efficient work of the British team. But what 
is of more general interest than the actual proceedings is the description, in the 
first fifty pages, of the setting in which not only the reparations problem but 
the work of all the military and civilian control had to be done; the unsuitability, 
and even worse, of much of the personnel recruited, the size of the black-market 
operations and their effect on morale and the debased currency due to unlimited 
printing of notes by the Russians. In face of these difficulties, in the chaos and 
confusion of devastated Berlin ‘four large nations which differed widely in 
language, customs, legal systems and political and economic philosophies had 
within a few weeks to set up an elaborate governmental structure to rule another 
large nation with still different customs’ (p. 54). And three of the participants 
had made even less preparations than Britain. When the ‘final’ Reparations 
Agreement was settled it was out-of-date. There are interesting side-lights on 
leading personalities, a good index, and some valuable appendices. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


ALL THE CARDS ON THE TABLE. Foundations of British Foreign Policy. By Jack 
Cherry. Foreword by Lord Vansittart. 1948. 83” x 5%”. 135 pp. London, 
Museum Press. 7s. 6d. 


TuIs is a brief handbook of British foreign policy, published under a title 
more suitable for a detective story. It is similar in scope and intention to the 
U.S. Foreign Policy written by Mr Walter Lippmann a few years ago. It is 
intended not for the specialist but for the ordinary man and woman in order to 
inject recognizable meaning into the phrase ‘foreign policy’, which is used more 
often than it is understood. The book is introduced in a foreword by Lord 
Vansittart. Few, he says, will question its main arguments; ‘it gives a succinct 
account of our inter-war failures’. Our foreign policy, says Mr Cherry, should be 
practical and national, and its primary objective should be the strengthening of 
Commonwealth unity; ‘sea power and imperial unity are the foundation upon 
which our foreign policy must be built’; our next aim should be ‘most complete 
understanding and cooperation with the United States’. We can never be safe, 
if ever one Power is able to dominate and exploit the Continent. This historic 
slogan (elsewhere Mr Cherry warns us against slogans, but perhaps this one is 
permissible) commits us to a future of intervention in European wars, which 
may be inevitable, but should inspire apprehension. ‘We need, therefore, binding 
friendships with France and the Low Countries and the Scandinavian countries’, 
while Anglo-Russian relations are going to be the ‘most difficult problem in the 
years ahead’. But the author is rather vague in defining the German problem 
and still vaguer as regards any solution, though he is aware that it stands in a 
central and menacing position that overshadows our ‘foreign policy’. He does 
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not go further east than Palestine and the Middle East ; and there is no mention 
of India or Pakistan or Burma or South-East Asia or China or Japan—though 
those countries surely present formidable problems of foreign policy, problems, 
moreover, that are not so remote from the central theme of Soviet Russia. Mr 
Cherry thinks, as do many others, that our inter-Commonwealth machinery is 
inadequate; and that there should be a Commonwealth Economic Council of 
Imperial Defence. There should also be ‘regional’ Commonwealth Councils with 
United Kingdom representation. All questions of foreign policy, which commonly 
affect all the British Nations, should be determined by a Council of Statesmen 
representing the whole. That, of course, is the ideal; but the most important 
decisions in foreign policy have often to be taken on the spur of the moment, 
and no satisfactory machine has yet been evolved to secure complete Common- 
wealth consultation and concurrence in matters which have to be decided at very 
short notice. A sensible and useful little book. F, ASHTON-GWATKIN 


CoLony To Nation: A History of Canada. By Arthur R. M. Lower, Professor of 
History, Queen’s University, Kingston. 1947. 9}” x 6”. xiii + 600 pp. 
Index. Diagrams. Maps. Map endpapers. Toronto, New York, Longmans, 
Green. $5.00. 


THIS is the most complete and scholarly single-volume history of Canada 
which has yet appeared, and this is perhaps the earliest moment at which it 
could have done so. It is only in the last twenty-five years that the detailed 
research and analysis into Canadian social and economic history—in particular 
the work of such men as Professors Innis and Glazebrook—has elicited the 
necessary material upon which to base a comprehensive and comprehensible 
history of Canada. While Professor Lower has had at his disposal a greater and 
better digested volume of evidence than such predecessors as George Wrong, 
he has proved himself extremely deft at uniting the complex strands of Canadian 
history—the British relationship, the continental background, the develop- 
ment of the West, the racial divisions, and so forth—which sets Colony to Nation 
quite apart from the usual synoptic national histories. 

Canada is the less famous child of the American Revolution, ‘the offshoot of 
the losing, conservative side of a great social upheaval’ (p. 85), and Canadians 
are ‘the children of divorced parents and they know the bitterness of a broken 
home. In the heart of the Canadian of English speech there will be found... 
one profound spiritual wound, the division in the race, the American Revolu- 
tion’ (p. 77). This, complicated by the antithesis between the static rural 
Catholic society of French-Canada and with the dynamic Calvinism of the com- 
mercial society of upper Canada, is Professor Lower’s key to an understanding 
of the social and political development of Canada from Wolfe to Mackenzie 
King. He develops his theme with an objectivity which is particularly helpful 
in dealing with such complicated matters as the participation of the City of 
London in the capital expansion of nineteenth-century Canada, and of such 
questions as the Treaty of 1783 or the Oregon Boundary dispute, which are so 
often vexed by local prejudice. While his presentation lacks the vividness of 
Professor D. G. Creighton’s Dominion of the North, it has a quality of quiet 
dispassion which at times is reminiscent of Tawney. Apart from one excellent 
chart which traces the groupings and divergences of the various sectional and 
ideological political parties, the maps and the typography are not up to the 
literary standard of the book. ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


*AUSTRALIA. Edited by C. Hartley Grattan. 1947. 83” x 52”. xxviii +- 444 pp. 
Diagrams. Illus. Index. Maps. California, University of California Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press. 27s. 6d. 


THis is a volume of twenty-eight chapters by distinguished Australian 
writers, dealing with every aspect of life in Australia, and divided into seven 
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parts: The Scene, The Historic Background, Constitutional and Political 
Development, Economic and Social Development, Cultural Aspects, Australia 
and the South-West Pacific, and The Second World War and After. It is 
edited by the most eminent American authority on Australian affairs, who also 
contributes a chapter on the ‘Social Structure’. The editor is to be congratulated 
on his choice of collaborators among whom are Sir Frederick Eggleston, former 
Minister to the United States and China, and Professor K. H. Bailey, the 
Solicitor-General; the result is an admirably arranged and up-to-date guide to 
the development and present conditions of this great territory. It should meet 
the demand now arising for information about a land that previously, owing to 
its distance from Europe, was little known or appreciated. Now, with the 
convenience of air travel and the need for co-operation among the Dominions 
and United Nations, it is very opportune that the University of California 
should have sponsored such a comprehensive volume. The somewhat doggerel 
‘Advance Australia Fair’ with which the book begins is indeed inferior, as the 
editor observes, to Dorothea Mackellar’s fine poem with which it ends, and hardly 
worthy of the prominence it has obtained, but this might be revised in future. 
A. L. SADLER 


A WHITE AusTRALIA: Australia’s Population Problem. By W. D. Borrie and 
Others. 1947. 73” < 5”. 257 pp. Index. Tables. Sydney, Australian Insti- 
tute of Political Science. Price unknown. 


A SUMMER school (1946) in New South Wales showed great nervousness for 
the future of the British Australian tradition in face of the Asiatic multitudes 
and their high birth rates. It was also deeply concerned because there were 
barely enough births in Australia to maintain the population. The book gives 
lectures and contributions to subsequent discussions; and it must be said that a 
great deal in both lectures and discussions follows lines almost too familiar in 
discussions of declining birth rates. It is notable that special Australian circum- 
stances come in rather incidentally. One writer in a short reference to the 
Northern Territory makes the unduly hopeful suggestion that, with care, increase 
of the aborigines will provide labour. Professor Elkin favours a quota system 
for immigration rather than a colour bar. But no one either in lecture or in 
discussion imakes the future of Australia-within-the-tropics a main topic, and 
so the little book does not carry us very far. H. J. FLEURE 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY AND CO-OPERATION 


*WESTERN UNION: U.N.A.’s Guide to European Recovery. Prepared and 
published for the United Nations Association. By Andrew and Frances 
Boyd. 1948. 83” x 5%”. viii x 183 pp. Bibliog. Index. London, Hutchinson. 
Ios. 6d. 


Tus book summarizes, with liberal quotation, the work of many govern- 
mental and private organizations which are concerned with European unity. 
The first half contains a lucid exposition of Europe’s post-war difficulties, a brief 
history of the ideal of European unity from Dante to Mackay, and a description 
of recent co-operation between Governments in E.C.E, O.E.E.C., and the 
Brussels Treaty organizations. The second half reprints relevant documents 
from the Briand Memorandum to the Resolutions of the Hague Congress. The 
narrative ends on 7 May 1948. 

The authors do not themselves examine the problems inherent in European 
co-operation or assess the value of the activities they describe; the space given 
to the unofficial movements seems determined tess by their individual im- 
portance than by the accessibility of their records. With these limitations, the 
book assembles much useful material and presents it with clarity and vigour. 

DENIS HEALEY 
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*WESTERN UNION : The Ramsay Muir Memorial Lecture, delivered at Cambridge 
August 1st, 1948. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Layton, C.H. 1948. 7} x 5”. 
20 pp. London, Victor Gollancz. Is. ; 


Tus pamphlet starts by setting out the grounds on which united action, 
economic and military, by the nations of Western Europe is needed, and 
proceeds to deal with methods. Lord Layton throws doubt on the possibility of 
a Consultative Council, which requires unanimity for decision (the Conference 
Method), being able to ‘move quickly and go far enough in sinking individual 
interests and devising a plan to bring about a real economic union’ (p. 14). 
But he approaches the alternative of a formal federation very cautiously. He 
concludes by supporting the proposal of the Congress of Europe, which met at 
the Hague in May 1948, that ‘these questions should be examined by a 
European Assembly chosen by the parliaments of the countries concerned’ 
(p. 17). He looks forward to ‘the parallel development and gradual merging of 
the conference and federal ideas’ (p. 19). R. G. HAWTREY 


*UNITED Europe: The Way to its Achievement. By Lord Layton, C.H. 1948. 


9}” x 7}". 31 pp. Diagrams. Maps. London, ‘News Chronicle’ Publications 
Department. Is. 6d. 


Tuis study is dated 31 March 1948, and since then the question of European 
Union has become increasingly important and appeared to be nearer practical 
realization than many had thought. In his foreword, Lord Layton explains that 
he is not attempting to discuss the constitutional structure and the political 
problems though he does ‘touch lightly on politics and defence’. He might have 
added, very lightly indeed. But he does examine with care and expose with 
clarity the economic situation of Western Europe, and illustrates his text with 
the most admirable diagrams, some of them in colour. Thus he shows that 
Western Europe, that is to say Great Britain and other Marshall Aid countries 
and their dependencies had, in the year 1937, about 63 per cent of world trade 
as compared with 12 per cent for the United States and 7-5 per cent for Russia 
and her satellites. Of Russia, he observes that before the war her international 
trade turnover was less than that of Denmark. He also points out that the 
countries of Western Europe, taken together, have larger populations than 
either the United States or Russia. But although they have this potential 
strength the war has thrown things so much out of gear that their dependence 
on the overseas world, always considerable, is very great. Increased agricultural 
production he considers to be a basic need, since even before the war Europe, 
including what it imported, consumed one-third of the world’s wheat, while only 
growing one-fifth .‘It is inevitable that the other countries will make an increased 
call on that supply.’ To obtain the production necessary in Europe, he holds that 
it is not enough merely to facilitate trade between nations but to make direct 
and positive plans. A satisfactory currency as a means of carrying on trade is an 
essential, and Lord Layton considers that, in spite of the great difficulties of 
securing a uniform medium of exchange, the need for it will stimulate the 
demand for closer union. 

When he comes to the political aspect of the problem, he speaks of the 
need for a Bill of Rights and securing sanctions for its enforcement. The crucial 
problem of the nature of the law-making authority and the executive govern- 
ment he leaves for others to discuss. R. B. McCaLLum 


*EUROPAISCHE AUSSENHANDELSVERFLECHTUNG UND MARSHALL PLAN. By Dr 
Roman Muziol. 1948. 113” x 8". 72 pp. Tables. Oberursel, Verlag Europa- 
Archiv Wilhelm Cornides. Price unknown. 

THOSE familiar with the League of Nations publication Europe’s Trade (1941) 
and its companion The Network of World Trade (1942) will not in this volume 
find new statistical material. Indeed, this is its main weakness. For to project 
the pre-war structure of European trade into the post-war world and to assess 
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the effects of Marshall aid in that setting, is a procedure riddled with pitfalls. 
The author is, however, aware of this limitation, and he does not claim more 
than what is warranted by his assumptions. With this limitation, the volume is 
extremely valuable because it draws attention to the trading relations between 
the Marshall countries ‘as a whole’ and those of the ‘rest of Europe’, and shows 
convincingly on the basis of these pre-war figures that the East was much more 
dependent on the West than was the West on the East. Moreover, it is valuable 
because it illustrates the key position which Germany occupied both in relation 
to the countries of the eastern bloc and to those of the western bloc. It em- 
phasizes a point not commonly known, that even as regards agricultural 
supplies Germany was more dependent on the West than on the East. There- 
fore notwithstanding the shortcomings of this volume, which are partly inherent 
in the scanty post-war statistics, and notwithstanding the occasional special 
pleading for Germany, the volume is useful. It is lucidly written and its sound, 
quantitative analysis does full justice to the high standards which in the past 
have characterized the publications of the Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, 
under whose auspices the present volume was written. H. C. HILLMANN 


GRANDEUR OU DECADENCE DU PLAN MARSHALL. Le carrefour de demain. 
By Jacques Lévy-Jacquemin. With preface by Maurice Schumann. 1948. 
82” x 54”. 75 pp. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére. 120 /rs. 

M. Lfévy-JACQUEMIN is pessimistic about the possibility at the end of the 
Marshall Plan of re-establishing international equilibrium within that frame- 
work of international economic policy, the restoration of which Americans still 
regard as essential. Europe will still not be in a position to cover its current 
liabilities to the United States from normal trade earnings, but if trade restric- 
tions were then imposed to protect Europe from incurring liabilities which it 
could not meet, the results would be equally disastrous in the United States, 
which will still need a large export surplus to maintain employment. A way out 
of this impasse is suggested which in effect amounts to a series of large-scale 
loans, which would not be tied, from the United States to underdeveloped 
countries, Europe providing the goods needed for their development, while the 
dollars would be used to maintain the flow of essential imports into Europe 
from the United States and countries such as Canada and Argentina. 


ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


PRELIMINARI DEL’ACCORDO COMMERCIALE TRA L’ITALIA E G11 Stati UNITI. 
By Giuseppe Festa. Preface by Avv. Manlio Donati. 1946. 8}” x 6”. vii + 
187 pp. Index. Tables. Rome, O.E.T. Edizioni del Secolo. 380 lire. 

DOocUMENTI SUL PIANO MARSHALL. By Ferruccio Parri. With introductions by 
Roberto Tremelloni, Ivan M. Lombardo and Pietro Campilli. Documents 
selected, translated, and commented by Silvio Pozzani. 1948. xlix + 418 pp. 
Firenze, Vallecchi, Istituto di Studi Economici. 1500 lire. 


SIGNOR FeEsta’s book is an early post-war study of Italian economy, pro- 
viding a fairly comprehensive collection of pre-war statistical data connected 
with trade relations between Italy and the United States. 


The British and American habit of giving wide publicity to official documents 
of general interest is not shared as a rule by Italy, and Signor Parri hopes to set 
an example by offering to both students and business men an accurate selection 
of E.R.P. facts and figures. Introductory contributions from three statesmen 
who are playing a leading role in the operation of E.R.P. in Italy would seem to 
advocate the following policy : (a) that American aid should be used to promote 
as full employment as possible, (b) that the way be prepared for renewed trade 
relations with Eastern Europe, without which Western economy would be 
permanently crippled and American aid might develop into a protectorate 
instead of a guarantee of independence and peace; and (c) that Italian emigra- 
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tion and new investments of capital, both Italian and foreign, be promoted, 
since Marshall aid is insufficient to wipe out unemployment. 

This useful volume should create sufficient public response to encourage the 
Italian Institute for Economic Studies to persevere in its efforts towards 
creating the basis for sound economic opinion in contemporary Italy. 

A. CassuTO 


EUROPE 


HIsTOIRE DU PARTI COMMUNISTE FRANCAIS. By Gérard Walter. 1948. 7}” x 
53”. 391 pp. Bibliog. Index. Paris, Editions Aimery Somogy. 350 /7s. 

M. GERARD WALTER, historian of the Jacobins, here makes an experiment in 
contemporary history. It is a successful experiment, largely because the author 
is modest enough to believe that we may possibly be more interested in an 
objective historical account than in the most brilliant personal impressions. 
He is careful to support his statements by references and citations from primary 
sources, and there is a refreshing absence of inside information, conversations 
with the great, and back-stairs gossip. 

The fundamental continuity behind the disconcertingly sudden tactical 
changes of Communist policy emerges clearly from this history. Thus the treat- 
ment of the Yugoslav Communists in 1948 is more easily comprehensible when 
we have read the account of the disciplining of the French Communist Party 
in the early nineteen-twenties, and the exposition by Moscow of the principle 
of ‘democratic centralisation’ (p. 28). Recent Communist hostility to-Socialist 
Governments throughout the world can be seen as merely a continuation of the 
policy of ‘poing brandi contre le Parti Socialiste’ (p. 239), so long pursued in 
France. As well as policies, M. Walter’s book also throws much light on per- 
sonalities. A young Annamite speaker at the Communist Congress of 1921 is to 
appear later under a different name as the president of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam. A leader of the Jeunesses Communistes in 1922, Jacques Doriot, remains 
‘enfant gaté du Parti Communiste’ (p. 265), until 1934, when his career begins 
to deviate from the strict Stalinist line. The Communist break from the Socialist 
Party in 1920 is led by Frossard, whom we meet finally in 1939 calling for the 
proscription of the party he had done most to found. 

The concluding chapters of this book, perhaps because they cover a period 
in which the pattern of domestic politics was completely submerged under the 
flood of international problems, are weaker than the rest; but on the book as a 
whole it must be said that M. Walter has rendered a valuable service both to 
contemporary students of French politics and to future historians by his 
scholarly survey. ALFRED COBBAN 


*BILAN DE L’EcONOMIE FRANGAISE (1919-1946). By Charles Bettelheim. 1947. 
9” X 54”. vili+ 291 pp. Bibliog. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France. 
360 frs. 

AUTHORITATIVE and up-to-date books on the French economy since 1919 
are hard to come by. This book helps to fill the gap; publication in an English 
translation may well be justified. Two kinds of readers will be interested. On 
the one hand, those with little previous knowledge will find an admirable 
descriptive sketch of the main features of French economy in Parts I and III 
of this book. On the other hand, those who are conversant with the main trends 
will find in Part II a stimulating discussion of causes. It is no reflection on the 
author, who is at present Directeur du Centre d’Etudes et de Statistiques du 
Ministére du Travail, to say that the book makes depressing reading. An 
economy suffering from demographic decline, agricultural stagnation, industrial 
weakness, and adverse movements of the national income could hardly perhaps 
be otherwise. The author stresses the significance of the demographic position 
and the prevalance of monopolies within France. It is a pity he did not elaborate 
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further his contention that the character of the French economy has been deeply 
affected by the economic stagnation or decline which, he asserts, has affected 
all the great Powers since the turn of this century and has contributed towards 
the disintegration of the world economy. D. J. MORGAN 


THE RESHAPING OF FRENCH DEmMocrAcy. By Gordon Wright. Introduction by 
Paul Birdsall. 1948. 8” x 5%". x + 277 pp. Index. New York, Reynal and 
Hitchcock. $3.50. 

MR WRIGHT was Third Secretary of the American Embassy at Paris be- 
tween 1944 and 1946, and he evidently made good use of his opportunities for 
the study of contemporary French politics. His detailed narrative and explana- 
tion of the political developments of these years is sound, objective, thorough, 
and well written, with particularly valuable and pointed comments on per- 
sonalities both of the first and second rank. General de Gaulle and the Com- 
munists naturally dominate the scene, but neither proved equal to the oppor- 
tunities offered. The constitutional debates did not lay a new foundation for 
French politics, and the account ends on a note of scepticism and disappoint- 
ment. Mr Wright provides a useful biographical note, but it is to be regretted 
that the book lacks the documentation and references necessary to make it the 
work of real historical value that the author is obviously capable of writing. 


ALFRED COBBAN 


L’AGONIE DE LA TROISIEME REPUBLIQUE, 1929-1939. By Jacques Debi- 
Bridel. Introduction by André Tardieu. 1948. 8?” x 54”. 523 pp. Paris, 
Editions du Bateau Ivre. 490 /frs. 


As novelist, journalist, politician, and a leader of Resistance, M. Debt- 
Bridel has been active these past twenty years in France. He is now a supporter 
of the Gaullist movement. His chief political connexion before 1939 was with 
André Tardieu, for whom he acquired unbounded admiration; and much of his 
survey of the last decade of the Third Republic centres around the figure of 
Tardieu. His views are interesting as being a full-dress interpretation, based on 
personal experiences and a certain amount of inside knowledge, of this crucial 
decade from a right-wing republican standpoint. He contrives to take a fairly 
central position, criticizing equally the appeasers of the right and the inter- 
nationalists of the left for their handling of the rise of Hitler and the breakdown 
of French security. Briand is naturally one of his villains—both as the leading 
internationalist and as the obstacle to Tardieu’s power. The schoolteachers are 
attacked for their pacifism, Daladier for his hesitations, Laval for his collabora- 
tion. It is a spirited, highly tendentious book, and although one cannot but 
admire the fervour of his discipleship, it is difficult to follow him in his claim that 
Tardieu, but for certain contingencies, would have been the Franklin Roosevelt 
of France. France needed, it is true, a new deal: but Tardieu had neither the 
inspiration nor the capacity for leadership to give it to her. The author apparently 
believes that General de Gaulle may succeed better. Davip THOMSON 


*SPANISH SUMMARY. By Francis Noel-Baker, M.P., with a foreword by Lady 
Megan Lloyd George, M.P. 1948. 73” X 5”. 96 pp. Chronology. Bibliog. 
London, Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

In March 1946, the British, French, and American Governments issued the 
Tripartite Declaration calling on the Spanish people to find a peaceful way of 
changing their régime, but offering no concrete help (appendix 4, p. go). In 
August of the same year, Captain Noel-Baker went to Spain unofficially and 
clandestinely to make contact with the Spanish underground opposition (with 
the exception of the Communists and Monarchists). The aim of his short book 
is not to give an account of this visit (it would be dangerous for his Spanish 
friends if the full story were told now), but in the light of his experiences to 
survey the Spanish problem against its historical background, and make 
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positive suggestions for a line of policy. His visit convinced Captain Noel- 
Baker that British and American policy towards Spain, particularly since 
the end of the Second World War, has been wrong, and to blame for the 
survival of the Franco régime; without outside advice, encouragement, and help 
the Spaniards cannot free themselves; continuation of a negative policy will 
increase not diminish the risk of an extremist solution. He makes out a good 
case for some kind of economic sanctio:s (pp. 81, 94). The historical background 
is inevitably controversial and over-simplified, since so much ground is covered 
in so short a space, but, throughout, Captain Noel-Baker makes his points 
quietly and forcefully, and his book should serve its purpose of keeping the 
Spanish issue before the public and the Labour movement in particular. There 
is a brief bibliography (p. 96); the appendices (pp. 85--96) include extracts from 
Captain Noel-Baker’s confidential report submitted in 1946 to Members of 
Parliament (appendix 5, p. 92), and official declarations on Spain (appendices 
3, 4, 6). H. F. GRANT 


*THE MAKING OF MODERN HOoLianp: A Short History. By A. J. Barnouw. 
1948. 7?”  5}”. 224 pp. Index. Maps. London, George Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. 


THE most useful chapters in this simply written book are those on ‘The 
Golden Age’—the century of Oldenbarnevelt, De Witt, and William IlJ—and 
on ‘The Monarchy’ in which Dutch colonial policy is described. It is interesting 
to note that the Dutch were pioneers in creating a ‘modern’ army (before 
Cromwell), in studying international law (Grotius) and in dealing with female 
education and the freedom of the Press. Incidentally, the author shows how 
Holland benefited from its conquest by Napoleon (unlike that of Hitler) 
especially in the establishment of new and more efficient governmental 
machinery. 


*LA CONSTITUTION FEDERALE DE LA SUISSE 1848-1948: Ses Origines, son 
Elaboration, son Evolution. By William E. Rappard. 1948. 9” x 6}. 
477 pp. Index. Boudry (Neuchatel, Suisse), Editions de la Bagonniére. 
Price unknown. 


HERE is a book which is indispensable to the student of Swiss government 
and of federal government, and of only less value to students of democratic gov- 
ernment and of international organization. It is no criticism of its distinguished 
author to say, moreover, that not the least valuable parts of the book are the 
quotations from official publications which make available to the reader within 
the pages of one volume matter from a variety of books and documents, most 
of them inaccessible save in a few libraries in Britain or in the United 
States. Particularly valuable, too, is the appendix in which the Constitution of 
1848 is printed side by side with that now in force, providing an opportunity for 
illuminating comparisons. 

The book is excellently planned. There is an opening section of about 
100 pages on the origins of the Constitution of 1848; then follows a most inter- 
esting analysis of the Constitution, and finally, in a third part an illuminating 
outline of the evolution of the Constitution from 1848 to 1948. (It is true that a 
fourth section has been added treating the larger theme of the Constitution and 
national destiny, but its importance may be judged by the fact that it occupies 
only six pages.) The whole subject is lucidly expounded and attractively pre- 
sented. Students of Swiss government have felt the need for a long time of a 
book of this kind. Their appetite has been whetted by short accounts of Swiss 
democracy which stop short just when the subject is getting interesting. They 
will wish perhaps that there was something more about party and politics in this 
book but they will not wish there was less about the Constitution, and they 
must hope therefore that Professor Rappard may do another book on what 
remains to be said about Swiss government and politics. K. C. WHEARE 
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*ALLEMAGNES ET ALLEMANDS. Tome I. By Robert Minder, Professeur a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Nancy. Preface by A. Colette et Jean-Francois. 


1948. 9” x 54”. 480 pp. Bibliog. Illus. Index. Maps. Paris, Editions du 
Seuil. Collections Esprit ‘Frontiére Ouverte’. 15s. 


Just as in the days of the Tsars we used to speak of ‘all the Russias’, so 
Professor Minder of Nancy, as his title implies, thinks of ‘all the Germanies’. 
This substantial volume is the first instalment of a sociological survey of the 
whole country, starting from the material factors of race and geography and 
leading up to the regional variations of the national life. Till recently, he 
reminds us, Germany was the most decentralized country in Europe, and he 
feels that forced political unification has done little to modify the difference of 
its parts. The antagonism of north and south, of Potsdam and Weimar, is 
familiar enough, but in these pages the analysis is carried very much further. 
Every district has distinct characteristics—in the temperament of the people, 
the literature and architecture, the character of its famous men. The first 
question he asks about any German is where he was born. 

The first half of the book is a sociological and historical introduction to the 
whole enterprise ; in the second half the learned author gets into his stride with 
an elaborate study of the Rhineland. Of his competence to act as a guide there 
can be no doubt. Even the experts will feel gratitude for the admirable biblio- 
graphy, and every page reveals an intimate acquaintance with the past and 
present of the territories he describes. So old and so intimate are the political 
and cultural relations between France and the Rhineland that a Frenchman feels 
himself quite at home. The author writes without bitterness and pays generous 
tribute to Germany’s immense contribution to our cultural heritage. The 
German, he declares, is at once obedient and explosive, sentimental and ruth- 
less, and for this reason no Frenchman can contemplate a centralized and there- 
fore powerful Germany without alarm. He prefers the loose federation recom- 
mended by such publicists as Constantin Frantz and Friedrich Wilhelm Forster 
to the constitutional structures of Bismarck, the Weimar Republic, and Hitler, 
on the double grounds that it is more in conformity with German tradition and 
less of a danger to neighbouring States. The historical introduction is little more 
than a sketch, and we derive the impression that the author is more interested 
in Kulturgeschichte than in the rise and fall of dynasties and States. In the 
cultural field he speaks with authority, and the reader is glad to learn his 
opinion of the literary celebrities from Goethe to Stefan George and of popular 
teachers from Luther to Marx. G. P. Goocu 


*LEHREN DEUTSCHER GESCHICHTE ZUR POLITISCHEN ROLLE DES FINANZ- 
KAPITALS UND DER JUNKER. By Albert Norden. Foreword by the Author. 
1947. 8” x 5%”. 279 pp. Berlin, Dietz Verlag. Rms. 3000. 


AT the end of last century the influence of the Junkers and the Army on 
German policy began to wane before the growing power of the bankers and big 
industrialists, encouraged by William II. These latter supported the pan- 
German movement, and the Flotten Verein, and later financed the rise of Hitler. 
This book gives details of the latter’s relations with the industrialists, and of 
vast schemes like the Hermann Goering Werke which enriched many Nazi 
leaders; there are also useful lists of the principals. Much is made of the help the 
Nazis derived from the operations of international trusts such as Standard Oil, 
du Pont, I.G. Farben, the European Steel Cartel, and their United States 
subsidiaries and allies; but the importance of the support given by certain big 
British companies to the Anglo-German Friendship League, ‘Hitler’s Trojan 
Horse in England’ (p. 185), is perhaps overrated. 

Although the author’s conclusions are not always convincing, there are many 
data in this book which might be usefully studied by those concerned with the 
reorganization of German industry at the present time. The appendix lists the 
former directorates of the Deutsche and Dresdner banks and their affiliations, 
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and gives the agreement of 15 March 1938 between the F.B.I. and the Reichs- 
gruppe Industrie. An index would have added to the usefulness of the book. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


THE QUESTION OF GERMAN GUILT. By Karl Jaspers. Translated from the 
German by E. B. Ashton. 1947. 8}” x 5}”. 123 pp. New York, Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

Dr JASPERS, a life-long German liberal, was professor of philosophy at 
Heidelberg, but had to resign in 1935. Returning in 1945 he delivered a series of 
striking lectures on ‘Are the German people guilty?’ These form the substance 
of this book. Four types of guilt are distinguished: Criminal guilt (overt acts) ; 
political guilt (helping or acquiescing in Nazi rule); moral guilt (a matter of 
private judgement); and metaphysical guilt—a universally shared responsi- 
bility (in and outside of Germany) of those who failed to oppose, at all costs, the 
rise of Nazism. This deeply thoughtful book, written apparently before the 
Nuremberg trials, is neither an evasive apology nor a whole-hearted condemna- 
tion; the pros and cons of each accusation and excuse are fairly stated. The guilt 
of the outside world in failing to resist Hitler’s rise to power (e.g., the Rhineland 
occupation and the Anglo-German Naval Pact) is mentioned but not unduly 
stressed. And the author considers that ‘there can be no doubt that we Germans, 
every one of us, are guilty in some way’ (p. 73) ; and ‘we are politically responsible 
for our régime, and for the acts of our régime’ (p. 78) “for the start of the war... 
and for the kind of leaders we allowed to rise among us’. Dr Jaspers does not 
accept the plea of superior orders as a moral justification for committing 
atrocities. But civilian resistance, once those leaders were in power, usually 
meant the concentration camp while military disobedience probably entailed 
death. T. H. MINSHALL 


PROTOKOLL DER VERHANDLUNGEN DES PARTEITAGES DER SOZIALDEMO- 
KRATISCHEN PARTEI DEUTSCHLANDS. VOM 29 JUNI BIS 2 JULI 1947 IN 
NURNBERG. 1948. 8” x 52”. 240 pp. Hamburg, Verlag und Druck, Auer- 
druck (GMBH). Price unknown. 


Tuis is a full report of the 1947 congress of the German Social Democrat 
Party—the second since the surrender. It was attended by delegates from the 
three Western Zones and Berlin and by representatives of German Social 
Democrat groups abroad—notably Friedrich Stampfer from New York. Inter- 
national recognition of the importance of German Socialism is shown in the 
speeches and messages of delegates from eleven foreign countries and of repre- 
sentatives of the International Socialist movement. Schumacher’s opening 
speech shows a realistic approach to the problem of ‘Germany and Europe’. 
Discussions subsequently range over every aspect of political, social, and 
economic life in present-day Germany. One is impressed by the spirit of con- 
structive enthusiasm and mutual agreement which animates the report. 

NoEL MATTHEWS 


YucostaviA. By John Morris. 1948. 8}” x 5}”. viii + 116 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
Maps. Tables. London, St Botolph Publishing. ‘Citizens of the World’ 
No. 4. 5s. 

THE latest addition to the ‘Citizens of the World’ series provides us with an 
admirable little text-book on Yugoslavia, which is packed with pre-war statistics 
from League of Nations and other publications and with post-war figures largely 
taken from UNRRA reports. 

The writer sets clearly in their historical perspective the factors which 
limited the development of the new South Slav State between the wars— 
foreign exploitation of the country’s raw materials with no return to the Yugo- 
slav people, Serb hegemony without concessions to the Croats and Slovenes 
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and many other minorities, a ruthless dictatorship forced by lack of popular 
support to rely more and more on foreign aid until the country was sold com- 
pletely to the Axis in March 1941. 

The writer no less clearly shows the basis for the new régime in Yugoslavia 
—growing war-time unity of the whole people against the Occupation’s foment- 
ing of age-old internecine strife, replacement of pre-war police rule by elected 
People’s Commiitces as the foundation of the structure of Government, reliance 
in building a new balanced economy upon their own raw materials, using all 
foreign aid, as they used UNRRA, as subsidiary only to their long-term Plan 
to stand upon their own feet—aid they would gladly do without if it cost any- 
thing in political or economic independence. 

This little book, despite its appearance, two years’ delay in publication, 
and three horrific maps at the beginning, should, nevertheless, be in the 
possession of all serious students of European affairs. 

MICHAEL BARRATT BROWN 


*PARTISAN PICTURE. By Basil Davidson. 1946. 8?” x 54”. 351 pp. Maps. Bed- 
ford, Bedford Books. 18s. 


Partisan Picture by Basil Davidson is in a sense complementary to Miss Fire, 
by Jasper Rootham, reviewed in the October 1946 issue of this Journal (p. 583). 

Both are written by officers who were parachuted into Yugoslavia in the 
summer of 1943, Major (as he then was) Davidson to Tito’s partisans in Central 
Bosnia, Major Rootham to Mihailovich’s forces in Eastern Serbia. Both describe 
the day-to-day existence which they shared with the partisans or chetniks—an 
existence of constant movement, sudden attack, hopes and disappointments, 
waiting for planes to drop arms, combating doubts, suspicions, and misunder- 
standings. The enforced isolation of the missions, virtually confined to the 
immediate district in which they were operating, and in touch with only the 
handful of other British members of the mission, engendered a comradeship of 
arms between the British officers and the forces to which they were attached. 
Despite innumerable exasperations, both came to know well and to appreciate 
the courage and endurance of many of the leaders and men among whom they 
lived. 

Major Davidson was, in one respect at least, working in less complicated 
conditions than Major Rootham, for whereas by the middle of 1943 Allied 
confidence in Mihailovich was on the wane, official support was veering round 
towards Tito’s partisans. Nevertheless, though these latter had by then attained 
a considerable degree of organization, they still remained an unknown quantity. 
They were themselves proud and conscious of what they had been able to effect 
by their own unaided efforts, and puzzled and resentful at the absence of con- 
crete Allied support and the apparent lack of comprehension from Britain. 
Because of this, Major Davidson had a good deal to contend with, quite apart 
from the physical difficulties of a maquis existence and several narrow escapes 
from capture. Major Davidson’s book has a special, if almost nostalgic, interest 
to-day in recalling those early days when, in partisan eyes, issues were simple, 
the enemy clearly defined, and enthusiasm for national regeneration was un- 
clouded by extraneous considerations. 


*DET SYDSLESVIGSKA PROBLEMET. By Troels Fink. No. 10. Varldspolitikens 
dagsfragor 1947. 1948. 7}” xX 5}”. 31 pp. Stockholm, Utrikespolitiska 
institutets. Kr. 0.60. 

M. Finx’s summary on the South Slesvig problem, published under the 
auspices of the Swedish Institute of International Affairs, is one of the very few 
entirely unbiased publications on the subject emanating from a Danish author. 
M. Fink, a Dane, was from 1940 to 1942 Secretary of the South Slesvig/Denmark 
Association and from 1942 to 1946 Lecturer on South Slesvig history at Aarhus 
University. He is, thus, singularly qualified to speak on the subject. 
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In his view the aim of his country is now confined to ensuring the best possible 
guarantees for a national existence of the Danish minority in South Slesvig 
under German sovereignty. It must be remembered, however, that M. Fink’s 
review is dated 15 February 1948. There are indications that Danish Con- 
servatives and the Venstre Party continue to favour a plebiscite at some 
future date to determine South Slesvig’s future political states, while the other 
parties, including the Communists, insist that the Danish frontier should 
‘remain firm’. A. H. Hicks 


*Battic EciipsE. By Ants Oras. 1948. 8” x 5}”. 307 pp. London, Victor 
Gollancz. 15s. 


THE Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, which for centuries had 
formed part of the Russian Empire, obtained their freedom after some fighting 
at the end of the First World War and seemed to be creating and consolidating 
themselves as free republics. Once more they have been overwhelmed by Russia 
and now form part of the Soviet Union. As small countries with little but 
strategic importance they have lost that freedom which they held so dearly. 
Racially, none of them is Slav and they have few links, and none of affection, 
with the Soviet Union. 

This book forms a permanent record of the sufferings of these countries at 
the demand of strategy. It is a sad story, which although told mainly from the 
Estonian point of view, applies with equal force to all three countries. The 
author tells of the horrors of the occupation, first by the Russians, then by 
the Germans, and finally once again by the Russians, followed by the:sovietiza- 
tion of the Government. The book is well written, and it is good to have a first- 
hand account, which rings true, of the sufferings of three small nations, which 
other and greater Powers have been unable to protect. 

R. C. W. G. FIREBRACE 


LA DEMOCRATIE EN FINLANDE. By Arvid Enckell. 1947. 9}” x 63”. 140 pp. 
Map. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey. 250 /rs. 

THis is a short treatise on the Finnish constitution of 1919, with ancillary 
legislation of 1922 and 1928. Basic principles, the organs of government, law- 
making, administration, and the judicature are all examined clearly and 
succinctly; and the survey is brought up-to-date by the inclusion of the full 
text of the Peace Treaty, with a good map showing the new frontiers. Useful 
as a work of reference, the book would have an enhanced value for the average 
reader if something more than a bare quarter of its space had been allotted to 
the history of the country and its institutions, which go far to explain why 
democracy survives there. T. K. Derry 


U.S.S.R. 


LENIN: A BroGRAPHY. By David Shub. 1948. 83” x 5%”. viii + 438 pp. Index. 
New York, Doubleday. $5.00. 


It is a curious fact that in the quarter of a century since Lenin’s death no 
adequate study of his life or work has hitherto appeared. The official Soviet 
biography is a lifeless, obsequious production of little or no value. The few 
biographers properly equipped for the task (and the equipment is considerable, 
e.g., Russian history, Marxism, etc.) seem to have fought shy of it, intimidated, 
perhaps, by Lenin’s complex enigmatic personality, his extraordinary political 
career, and his extremely voluminous writings—the Bible of latter-day Marxists. 
The most valuable contributions hitherto have been the piecemeal personal 
reminiscences of Lenin written by his wife, N. K. Krupskaya, his sister Anna 
Ulyanova Yelisarova, Trotsky, Gorki, John Reed, George Solomon, and others, 
and not the abortive full-length studies. Mr Shub’s absorbing book is essentially 
a personal biography, a portrait of Lenin, and as such is remarkable for its 
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wealth of detail, balanced judgement, and broad political understanding. The 
result is a most vivid study of Lenin and of his immediate political associations 
and activities. It is not, and makes no claim to be, a comprehensive study either 
of Lenin’s political ideas or of his historic influence on the making and develop- 
ment of the Russian Revolution. Mr Shub’s industry in following up every 
likely source of reference to Lenin (in Russian, French, German, or even Yiddish) 
is as fruitful as it is prodigious, and his Russian bibliography is consequently 
a mine of information (though unfortunately a considerable number of the more 
useful works are out of print, inaccessible, or unobtainable in Britain). His 
notes on the various editions of Lenin’s works (p. 401) are most useful and 
incidentally recall a little-known fact, that the latest Soviet edition of Lenin’s 
works (1941) omits many of his letters and most of the previous notes and 
commentaries. 

While Mr Shub’s admiration for Lenin’s political genius is undoubted, he 
writes with admirable objectivity, and sifts the mass of sharply conflicting 
vapportage on Lenin’s character (as anybody who cares to follow his trail will 
soon realize). The resulting picture is equally human and convincing. The more 
one considers Lenin’s personal interventions in party polemics, the fury and 
bitterness of his political views and utterances, and the rabid intolerance which 
marked ‘his’ October Revolution, the more one wonders how far the brain 
disease which finally paralysed his faculties had previously undermined the 
balance of his mind. For Lenin’s blindness to another point of view than his 
own and the iconoclastic violence of his basic political and economic views 
(irrespective of the human consequences) suggest an almost pathological state 
of mind, especially in view of his intellectual powers and wide intellectual 
interests. It is relevant, in the connexion, to recall the official autopsy report 
made after a very thorough macro-microscopic examination of Lenin's brain, 
which stated that the basis of his disease and death was massive scelerosis of the 
cerebral vessels. According to Professor Rozanov, ‘the amazing thing was not 
that the thinking power remained intact in such a sclerotic brain, but that he 
could live so long with such a brain’ (p. 384). But, one may ask, how long had 
this state of affairs been developing and to what extent may certain marked 
characteristics of Lenin’s later psychology be ascribed to it? Mr Shub does not 
discuss this problem. 

Certain other obscure points in Lenin’s life are not satisfactorily clarified 
by Mr Shub. In the first place, there is the unsolved question of Lenin’s strange 
behaviour in the Malinovsky scandal (pp. 114-28), which is described in con- 
siderable detail but without any explanation as to why Lenin should have per- 
sisted in shielding Malinovsky long after his treachery and double-dealing were 
known to him. Several points in connexion with Lenin’s ‘Testament’ are also 
left in the air. Shub, for example, gives no information about the subsequent 
history of this most important document (which George Solomon asserts has 
disappeared). Apart from the clear light thrown on Lenin’s mind and per- 
sonality by this valuable book, it has most illuminating pages on the person- 
alities and scabrous inside doings of the Comintern—the history of which is 
most pertinent to Cominform developments to-day. 


*ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS: Sixth Montague Burton Lecture on International 
Relations. By B. H. Sumner, Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. 1948. 
82” x 54”. 20 pp. Leeds University. 6d. 


A VERY competent condensed summary of the orthodox conception of 
English historians of the differences in the ways in which the Russian and 
British Empires have been built up and developed, and of the ensuing far- 
reaching differences in the political and cultural life of the two civilizations— 
Russian and Western: 


In a sense the Soviet Union is even more of a world to itself, much less Western 
than Tsarist Russia (p. 12). 
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The future of Anglo-Soviet relations, in my opinion, depends primarily on the 
economic prosperity of the United States and the economic regeneration of Great 
Britain and Western Europe... . 

. .. If the present crisis is surmounted, if we here and in Western Europe are 
successful in refashioning our western way of life along new lines which manage 
sufficiently to combine full employment, economic planning, democratic freedom, 
and social justice, we may in the long run create a form of society which gives the 
lie in fact to the Soviet analysis of the catastrophic consequences inherent in our 
Western world (p. 20). 


ALEXANDER BAYKOV 


THE ORIGINS OF THE RuUsSSIAN—JEWISH LABOUR MOVEMENT. By A. L. Patkin. 
1947. 8?” x 54”. 277 pp. Illus. Index. Tables. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire; 
London, Wadley and Ginn. I5s. 


Tuis book has a double interest, first, as a contribution to the history of the 
Jews in Russia, and secondly, for the light it throws, by the careful examination 
of a case which has its own peculiarities, on the more general problem of the 
relations between Socialism and Nationalism. The author, who is well acquainted 
with Jewish life in Russia at first hand and also has command of the docu- 
mentary evidence, traces in some detail the rise of Jewish Socialism during the 
last fifty years. He gives an interesting account of the various trends in Russian 
Socialism and shows how the Jewish intellectuals came under the influence of 
Marxist thought. The pioneers of the most important Jewish socialist organiza- 
tion, known as the Bund, had a Russianized cultural background, and their 
approach was ill-suited both to the economic conditions and the mentality of 
the Jewish masses. They regarded the Jewish labour movement merely as a 
part of the larger Russian movement. Gradually, however, Jewish Socialism 
took on a nationalist colouring and produced its own leaders. One of the most 
important portions of the book shows how this infusion of nationalist sentiment 
gave the movement new vitality and how it helped to give to the ordinary Jew 
a new sense of dignity and moral courage. Other portions of the book deal with 
the relations between Zionism and Socialism, and with the rise of various 
socialist parties within the Zionist movement. The work is of interest not only 
for the facts it brings together but also for its illuminating theoretical analysis. 

M. GINSBERG 


Russia: THE OLD AND THE NEw. By Joan Thomson. 1948. 7}” x 5”. vii + 
195 pp. Illus. Index. London, John Murray. 8s. 6d. 


IF this book were concerned with almost any country but Russia, it would 
receive notice in educational journals alone. Half of it may be recommended to 
anyone looking for a very brief, very popular account of Russian history, and 
this half will fill a place in school libraries. In what she has written about 
twentieth-century Russia the author has on the whole succeeded in her hope of 
‘avoiding political bias’, but only at the expense of yawning omissions which 
will strike many a schoolboy or girl as well as the general reader. The ‘Govern- 
ment’ of Soviet Russia is constantly referred to, but there is not the slightest 
account of its composition, or of how it maintains its power. It is wisely not 
identified with the ‘Supreme Council’ to which six lines are devoted (p. 155). 
‘An attempt’, it is said (p. 153), ‘but an inadequate one—to give Russia a better 
form of government was made by establishing the Parliament or Duma, in 1905, 
but this could not satisfy Lenin or other vigorous revolutionaries’; the reason 
for their dissatisfaction, however, we are never told. 


J.F.V. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


*LAND AND POVERTY IN THE MIDDLE East. By Doreen Warriner. 1948. 84” x 
5%”. vii+ 148 pp. Bibliog. Index. Maps. Tables. London, New York; 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Middle East Economic and Social 
Studies. 7s. 6d. $2.50. 


In the welter of local and international political controversy it is often for- 
gotten that the primary limiting factor to the development of the agrarian Middle 
East is the abject poverty of the great majority of those who live there. The 
extravagant claims as to its questionable potentialities made by political 
protagonists and the inherent inertia of its fatalistic, oppressed, and debt- 
ridden peasantry make it extremely difficult to be objective. The inadequacy 
of statistical data for the region and the complexity of the systems under which 
agricultural land is held adds further to the confusion. Whilst serving on the 
staff of the Middle East Supply Centre during the war, Miss Warriner saw, at 
first hand, many of the great difficulties experienced in attempting to increase 
the agricultural productivity of the region. The brilliant and critical study 
which she has made of an extremely complex problem is a timely reminder that 
even the wealth of the oil wells cannot bring economic stability without some- 
thing approaching an agrarian revolution. A very careful and factual study has 
been made of the structure of the rural population and of agricultural systems, 
territory by territory. The stifling effects of outworn systems of land tenure, 
indebtedness, and the absence of any sense of social responsibility on the part 
of landowners impose immense restrictions on an area much of whose land is 
naturally poor and being consistently impoverished. The agrarian renaissance 
of the Middle East is scarcely one which can be tackled by isolated administra- 
tions, and Miss Warriner’s regrets will be shared by many that the regional 
concept forced upon us and upon it during the war could not have been more 
successfully developed in the period of reconstruction. 

DUNSTAN SKILBECK 


*RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE NEAR East. Post War Survey Series No. 1. By S. A. 
Morrison, foreword by M. A. C. Warren. 1948. 84” x 54”. 50 pp. London, 
World Dominion Press. Is. 3d. 


THE tendency of Near Eastern Governments to place increasing restrictions 
on the liberties formerly enjoyed by missionary bodies and the native Christian 
churches is illustrated in this pamphlet by an analysis of recent legal and social 
developments affecting non-Muslim religious activities in each country. 


AFRICA 


AFRIKA STRAKS. By Paul Catz. 1947. 281 pp. Illus. Maps. Amsterdam, Elsevier. 
Price unknown. 


Tuls book by the well-known editor-in-chief of De Zakenwereld, and economic 
correspondent of the Financial Times and New York Times, is one of the best 
books on Africa that has so far appeared in Holland. 

The author set himself the task of preparing an up-to-date economic survey 
of Africa south of the Sahara, and of its main administrative, political, and 
sociological problems. He has succeeded in his objective. The result is a very 
readable book which gives the general reader an objective picture of African 
conditions. The book does not only confine itself to description but brings out 
very well some of the ideological and racial conflicts and the problems resulting 
therefrom. 

It is very well illustrated by some excellent maps and photographs, is docu- 
mented with the most important statistical material which the reader may 
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require, and is provided with a useful bibliography and special references to 
further material. 

While, throughout, his approach is objective, the author concludes with a 
plea for a new synthesis in Africa on the basis of which the present historically 
accidental political divisions in Africa may be overcome, and a new constructive 
pan-Africanism may take the place of existing national rivalries. 


S. H. FRANKEL 


Time LONGER THAN Rope: A History of the Black Man’s Struggle for Freedom 
in South Africa. By Edward Roux. 1948. 8” x 54”. 378 pp. Illus. Index. 
London, Victor Gollancz. 18s. 


IT is not a good thing to recommend one book by gratuitously running down 
another. Yet this is what Mr Leonard Barnes does on the jacket of Mr Roux’s 
welcome book, where he alleges that the South African volume of The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire (1936) hardly mentions one of the issues with 
which Mr Roux deals. The plain fact is that it does, up to 1921, the year with 
which it ends, and that it naturally says little of the events after 1921 which 
form Mr Roux’s main length of rope. 

Mr Roux’s Time Longer than Rope, on the other hand, is good, clear, de- 
tached, readable, and, unlike some other recent books on similar themes, good 
tempered. It is not a long story, for it tells only of the so-called ‘Black Man’s’ 
reaction against the forces of Western civilization which have been revolu- 
tionizing his scheme of things in the Union during the last century or so. For a 
long time the story is mainly a military matter, at least down to the unsuccessful 
Zulu rebellion of 1906 against White Natal misgovernment, but then it becomes 
the story of a struggle, less bloody but equally fatal to the Bantu tribal system. 
Always it has been a tale of the struggle for land and water, the bases of the 
tribal system, and, since about 1830, of the swelling flood of Bantu seeking em- 
ployment under Europeans. A liberal Afrikander historian, writing in The 
Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vol. VIII, p. 820, sees in this last move- 
ment the sign of the greatest event in South African history during the nine- 
teenth century. Mr Roux agrees, as, indeed, he must. 

It is a sad story, for, on the whole, it is a story of progress backward. There 
was a time when the old Cape Colony, still far and away the most civilized part 
of Africa, had such a wise and open-handed policy towards men of all races that, 
at the time of Union in 1910, South African and British Liberals could hope that 
the Cape leaven would permeate the exclusive Anglo-Afrikander lumps in Natal 
and the two ex-Republics. Dis aliter visum; the lumps have proved too much for 
the leaven, and now, since the general election of 1948, the Union has been 
saddled with the most illiberal Ministry it has ever had. Honourable Ministers 
can talk blandly of ‘retribalizing’ the Bantu (seventy per cent of the Union’s 
population), whose élite already hold University degrees and occupy pulpits, 
editorial sanctums, managerial offices of their own, and the rest of it, an in- 
creasing number of whom are detribalized urban dwellers, and vast numbers of 
whom form the rank and file of real South African ‘labour’ in town, mine, and 
countryside. It is late in the day to talk of unscrambling such a multi-coloured 
omelette as the Union now is. Moreover, most of the Bantu do not wish to be 
unscrambled. 

Mr Roux tells the main story of what the Bantu, in spite of their many 
divisions and inexperience, have done, and are doing, to come to terms with the 
White Man’s civilization. Sometimes they have done it in alliance with the 
mixed Cape coloured folk and the Indians, neither of whom are tribal; more 
often they have done it with the help of white men and women of various 
political affiliations ; always they have done it themselves. They have succeeded, 
up to a point. There is hope that they will succeed still further seeing that 
human decency and common sense are on their side, and that, when all is said 
and done, time 7s longer than rope. 
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If there be a weakness in the book it is lack of a short chapter at the end, 
summing up the general effect of the wealth of detail that Mr Roux has so 
patiently recorded. For the rest, we can agree gratefully with Mr Barnes that 
this book does ‘fill a gap’. Eric A. WALKER 


INDIA 


GANDHI's AUTOBIOGRAPHY: The Story of my Experiments with Truth. By 
M. K. Gandhi. Translated from the original in Gujarati by Mahadev Desai. 


1948. 8}"” x 5%”. xi+ 640 pp. Index. Illus. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press. $5.00. 


DESCRIBED as ‘one of the most remarkable autobiographies of all times’ 
here we have the story of M. K. Gandhi’s early life. Originally written in 
Gujarati, it was translated into English in 1927 by the late Mahadev Desai, a 
close friend and colleague of Mr Gandhi. It first appeared in two volumes and 
had a wide sale in India. In 1941 it was revised and published as one volume; 
this American edition is the first complete text to be published outside India. 

Readers may regret that the book does not include the latter part of the 
Mahatma’s life. But many books have been, or are being, written about this 
period, and the West knows all too little of these formative years. This publica- 
tion, therefore, is essential source material for an understanding of a man who 
has been described as the most disturbing figure in the British Common- 
wealth. 

Writing in a series of short chapters with amazing candour and directness, 
Mr Gandhi lays bare his soul. He describes his childhood days; his sojourn in 
London as a law student—‘when I undertook the all too impossible task of 
becoming an English gentleman’. His puckish sense of humour is revealed in 
these chapters. The record of his years in South Africa gives a useful background 
for understanding the problem now before the United Nations, i.e., the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa. In this period we see the birth of Mr Gandhi’s now 
famous method of non-violent resistance for the settlement of disputes. The 
latter part of the book deals with his return to India and the incorporation of his 
‘matchless weapon’, as he himself termed it, in India’s struggle for freedom. 

Here is no ordinary autobiography, it is Mr Gandhi thinking out loud about 
the ideas by which he lived, interspersed with intimate details of his life. ‘I am 
not writing the autobiography to please critics . . . I have spared no pains to 
give a faithful narrative . . . to describe Truth, as it appeared to me, and the exact 
manner in which I have arrived at it, has been my ceaseless effort. . . . That is 
why my devotion to Truth has drawn me into the field of politics; and I can 
say without the slightest hesitation, and yet in all humility, that those who say 
that religion has nothing to do with politics do not know what religion means.’ 

AGATHA HARRISON 


*THE BritIsH ACHIEVEMENT IN INpIA: A Survey. By H. G. Rawlinson, C.I.E., 
F.R.Hist.S. 1948. 8}” « 5}”. 248 pp. Bibliog. Illus. Index. Maps. London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow: William Hodge and Company. 15s. 

Mr Rawttnson’s latest book is, unfortunately, gravely disfigured by many 
misprints of names and dates and by some rather serious factual errors. Apart 
from that, the book is disappointing. It is a history of the British in India, not 
a history of the British achievement in India, and adds little or nothing to what 
can be found in the ordinary histories. The time has not yet come for a final 
appraisement of the effects of the impact of British rule on India, but one reader 
at least had expected that Mr Rawlinson’s interim judgement upon the political, 
cultural, and economic aspects of that rule would convey more enlightenment 
than is contained in his concluding chapter, which is far from worthy of a great 


theme. FRANK NOYCE 
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*THE CONFLICT OVER KASHMIR: Kashmir People determined to Win. 1948. 
8” x 4}”. 16 pp. Map. London, Diplomatic Bulletin, Is. 


A SLIGHT pamphlet ostensibly from the Pakistan angle, but already (October 
1948) out of date. There is no mention of the part taken by the Pakistan Army, 
and little understanding of the significance of the Pathan tribal movements into 
the State. The geography is at fault, e.g., Kashmir does not border on Russia, 
and there are misprints in important names, e.g., Mehr Chand Mahajan’s. A 
closer explanation of Shaikh Abdullah’s associations is needed, as of the large 
political and strategic issues which lie behind this dispute. The Muslim cause in 
Kashmir calls for better advocacy, and a deeper understanding of stresses that 
threaten to bring down the roof on both Dominions. O. K. C. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*LeE PEUPLE JAPONAIS ET LA GUERRE: Choses Vues. 1939-1946. By Robert 
Guillain. 1947.9” x 5}”.299 pp. Maps. Paris, René Julliard. Price unknown. 

M. GUILLAIN, a French journalist, was stranded in Japan by the outbreak of 
war in December 1941. Until some months before the Japanese surrender, he was 
able to watch, and even experience, the changes wrought by the war—by 
rationing, shortages, air-raids—in the life of the people of Japan, or at least of 
those in Tokyo. Moreover, he witnessed Japan’s reaction to victories and defeats, 
and to the incessant propaganda of its Government. His account of these choses 
vues is often vivid, always readable. 

There is, however, another strand in the book which merits attention. That 
is the account of war-time political developments in Japan—notably the fall of 
the Tojo Government and other incidents which have hitherto received little 
attention in the West, as well as the better known events leading to the attack on 
Pearl Harbour and the final surrender. It is this aspect of M. Guillain’s work 
which is more difficult to evaluate. He was an alien under close police super- 
vision. His notes were nearly all destroyed in the Tokyo fires, and he writes 
largely from memory. Moreover, he appears to have obtained much of his in- 
formation from the Konoye group at the time of the surrender, when they were, 
of course, most anxious to justify their actions to the Allies. In view of this, his 
general thesis, which emphasizes the relatively pacific and ‘liberal’ attitude of 
the Emperor and the older generation of statesmen, and their helplessness in 
face of the military, must still be regarded as provisional. W.G. BEASLEY 


*NEw PaTHs FOR JAPAN. By Harold Wakefield. With an introduction by Sir 
Paul Butler, K.C.M.G. 1948. 83” x 5}”. villi + 223 pp. Index. London, 


R.L.L.A. Issued under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
the R.I.I.A. 15s. 


THE first part of this book is a revised but substantially unchanged version 
of the Chatham House Study Group Report Japan in Defeat, now out of print. 
It is followed by two chapters on war-time developments in Japan, a brief 
survey which adds little to our knowledge. The rest is a critique of Allied occupa- 
tion policies in the first eighteen months after the Japanese surrender, of the 
political and economic problems which have arisen, and of their implications for 
the future. 

With Mr Wakefield’s general conclusion, that the Japanese are still pre- 
occupied with the problems of livelihood rather than those of democracy, it is 
difficult to quarrel. In this he is less optimistic than the occupation authorities. 
He does, however, believe that the policy so far pursued by General MacArthur 
makes it possible for Japan to choose a democratic path for the future, without 
actually dictating the form which that democracy shall take. That may be, yet 
the prestige of American officials, the presence of American troops, the avail- 
ability of American papers, magazines, and ideas generally, make the choice of 
an American pattern much the most likely contingency. 
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Mr Wakefield presents, clearly and concisely, much useful information and 
reasoned criticism. As an interim report—and it could be no more while no 
peace treaty has been made and many major decisions remain to be taken by the 
Allied Governments—his book deserves serious study by all interested in the 
future of East Asia. W. G. BEASLEY 


*L’INDOCHINE ET SES TRAITES 1946. By Roger Lévy, Professeur a 1’Ecole 
nationale de la France d’Outre-Mer. 1947. 8}” x 5}”. 105 pp. Paris, Centre 
d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére, Section d’Information. Publication No. 
1g. Paul Hartman, Editeur. 105 /rs. 


Tuis handbook was submitted as a data paper to the Tenth Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in September 1947. In it Professor Lévy has 
assembled the texts of several modus vivendi concluded in 1946 between France 
and the principal territories of Indo-China, and of a treaty and agreement with 
China and Siam respectively, which have a bearing on Indo-Chinese affairs. 
The documents are preceded by an introduction in which are set forth the 
salient provisions of each, and the political climate in which they were 
negotiated. 


UNITED STATES 


*THE PRICE OF PowER. By Hanson W. Baldwin. 1948. 84” x 5%”. xii + 361 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. Map endpapers. New York, Harper, for the Council of 
Foreign Relations; London, distributed by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. $3.75. 18s. 


THE theme of this book is the new relationship of the United States to the 
rest of the world as a result of the vastly increased power which that nation has 
acquired in the late war and of the effect of modern weapons. It contains a 
detailed study, which includes much information either hitherto unpublished 
or not readily available, of the economic strength of the United States, especially 
by comparison with that of the other ‘super-State’ of the modern world, Soviet 
Russia. But the author has made his name as a military commentator, and he 
here deals also with all phases of military power and activity, including atomic 
energy and ali types of available or projected weapons and equipment. Mr 
Baldwin’s international outlook does not lead him to advocate the extensive 
control over the friends and allies of the United States for which there have been 
pleas in some recent American books. He does not suggest that the will of 
Washington should be imposed on Europe for Europe’s good and that it should 
‘run the show’. He has provided what will prove a valuable work of reference 
for those studying his subject. Cyrit FAtts 


*AMERICAN LOANS IN THE PosTWAR PERIOD. Foundation Pamphlet No. 4. By 
Laure Metzger. 1948. 8}” x 5}”. viii-+ 60 pp. Washington, Foundation 
for Foreign Affairs. 50 cents. 

TuIs is a useful brochure, which brings together the story of America’s 
stupendous generosity. Its standpoint i is not typically American ; its purpose is 

rather to suggest to an American public that they have failed to appreciate 

fully the European problems and difficulties. 

It is interestingly written, with a broad sweep, and describes the main 
currents of thought which have affected American policy in this matter. The 
author is sometimes a little rash in his generalizations. For instance, he says that 
‘it is plain that Britain’s assent to these clauses’ (in the United States’ Loan 
Agreement) ‘marked the end of the system on which Britain’s prosperity had 
rested for a century: the sterling area and Imperial Preference’. Imperial 
Preference, on the British side, is not a century old, but really only dates from 
1932. The sterling area is still with us, and there is nothing in the Loan Agree- 
ment which should be destructive of it. Similarly, many will be slow to believe 
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that American hostility to British Imperial Preference, manifested through years 
of negotiations, was more a gesture of appeasement to the Soviet Union than a 
product of indigenous American feeling! If read with caution regarding 
generalizations of this kind, the brochure should throw light on a number of 
points. R. F. HARROD 


HENRY WALLACE: THE MAN AND THE Mytu. By Dwight Macdonald. 1948. 
84” x 54”. 187 pp. New York, The Vanguard Press. $2.50. 


In this book Mr Macdonald pays Mr Henry Wallace the compliment of 
making him the subject of one of the liveliest and most readable studies of an 
American political leader that has appeared in recent years. It is not admiration, 
however, that makes him write so interestingly about this altogether remarkable 
man. On the contrary, Mr Macdonald dislikes Mr Wallace and everything with 
which the latter has been associated—including the New Republic and his alter 
ego, Mr Harold Young. 

His 187 pages take us through the eventful years of Mr Wallace’s Secretary- 
ship of Agriculture (1933-40), his term as Vice-President and his Secretaryship 
of Commerce (1940-6), and his relatively brief editorship of the New Republic. 
There are also chapters on Mr Wallace as the ‘Corn-fed Mystic’ and as the ‘Man 
Divided against Himself’, and the book ends with an illuminating comparison 
between him and that other Great Commoner, William Jennings Bryan. From 
all this Mr Wallace emerges as un homme de papier, an ‘advertising agency’s 
eidolon’ (p. 160), and an ‘unstable personality in an unstable period’ (p. 166), 
who is ‘only imperfectly conscious’ of what goes on around him (p. 63). 

Mr Macdonald bases his case, not on generalizations, but on hard facts. The 
result is a book which can be read with profit by anyone—including Henry 
Wallace himself—who is interested in the political career of Mr Wallace. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


TOWARD WorLp Peace. By Henry A. Wallace. 1948. 7?” x 53”. 121 pp. 
New York, Reynal and Hitchcock. $1.75. 


As nearly as may be, this volume constitutes the official vade-mecum of the 
Progressive Party campaigner in the recent electoral contest in the United 
States. More reasoned, but less revealing, than Mr Wallace’s own speeches, it 
sets out persuasively his exposition of the present ‘world crisis’, his rationale of 
the U.S.S.R., his recipe for ‘getting along with Russia’ and his conception of a 
‘progressive’ American capitalism. To a reader without access to other sources of 
information the author’s diagnosis and prescription will seem eminently 
satisfactory. Students of Mr Wallace and his movement will find little here that 
is novel, and only an occasional phrase that breaks through the clouds of 
irrefutable generality in which most of his argument is wrapped. The text 
has been purged of almost all the grosser absurdities which have marked Mr 
Wallace’s earlier public utterances, though one or two have been retained— 
one can only suppose for the benefit of Mr Wallace’s more fanatical and simple- 
minded adherents. Thus a depiction of the ‘local exploiters’ of backward peoples 
ends with a pure Chicago Tribune clausula: ‘Many speak English or French 
and have been educated abroad. They often have charming villas and good 
manners.’ American ‘animosity toward Russia’ on Press and radio is largely 
explained by the ‘volume of advertising’ commanded by industries connected 
with armament programmes. It is ‘so great that the press and radio world 
naturally falls into line. It does not even need to be told.’ Even the criticism 
of Marshall Aid (more reasonably argued here than in any other of Mr Wallace’s 
pronouncements) concludes with the extravagant falsehood that it ‘will result 
in the United States bleeding her economic strength away’. Students of Russian 
history will sometimes smile at the author’s simplified narrative of the rise of 
Communism through two world wars, but it is a single sentence that sheds most 
light on the attitude of Mr Wallace, agrarian democrat, to Marshal Stalin, 
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collectivist dictator: ‘I do not defend Stalin’s methods. I merely say that had 
he failed to apply them, Hitler might be ruling the world today.’ 
H. G. NICHOLAS 


*DoES OUR FOREIGN POLICY MAKE SENSE? By Joseph C. Harsch. THE REALITY 
OF IDEALS IN ForEIGN Poticy. By E. Everet Minett. 1948. 8” x 5}’. 


64 pp. Illus. Map. New York, Foreign Policy Association. Headline Series 
No. 69. 35 cents. 


Tuis excellent pamphlet discusses some of the inconsistencies of American 
foreign policy since the end of the war. Mr Harsch considers a reversion to a 
policy of armed isolation unlikely, but, writing in April 1948, he feared that 
Congress might refuse to vote sufficient funds and to accept those controls 
necessary to ensure the recovery, and not merely the relief, of Western Europe. 
The recent election results seem to ensure the support by the United States 
of Western Europe as a Third Force, for which Mr Harsch made a strong plea. 
A useful map of U.S. overseas bases is included. J. M. HADFIELD 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
FOREIGN POLICIES AND RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. Edited by 
Thorsten Sellin and H. M. Ehrmann. 1948. 9}” x 6}”. v + 234 pp. Index. 
Philadelphia, The American Academy of Political and Social Science. $2.00. 

THE GREAT REHEARSAL: The Story of the making and ratifying of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. By Carl van Doren. 1948. 84” x 5}”. 
xii + 336 pp. Illus. Index. New York, Viking Press; London, The Cresset 
Press. $3.75. 25s. 


THE first of these books is a collection of articles on what may be called the 
foreign contacts of the United States. A book of this kind is always difficult to 
review, whatever the standard of the several articles, because of differences in 
range and treatment, sometimes in purpose. If the standard is high, however, 
the reviewer is at least conscious, embarrassingly conscious, of encountering an 
active mass of thought. Here he is for the most part more conscious of looseness 
and vagueness and ingenuousness : 


We in the State Department believe it is not unreasonable to assume that the 

German in Germany is not so unlike his cousin in St Louis or Milwaukee that he 
will not, if given the proper atmosphere and the proper length of time to think 
about it, take control of his own destiny and be just as peaceful and just as peace- 
loving as his St Louis or Milwaukee cousin (p. 79). 
One can, of course, assume anything one likes, but it is startling to think that 
these assumptions may represent the considered policy of the State Department. 
Nor is one’s equilibrium restored by the remark that ‘ideological differences 
which have always existed between Russia and the United States have not 
brought the two nations to fight each other in the past’ (p. 92). One might as 
well attempt to draw satisfaction from the absence of past wars between Peru 
and Afghanistan. 

Many of these articles suffer from the fact that they were written for oral 
delivery at the summer session on “The United States in World Affairs’, held 
at the University of Michigan in 1947. Here and there, indeed, one finds hard 
pieces of ineloquent truth, as in Mr R. A. Humphreys’ warning on Latin 
America, of ‘the danger of dictatorships based on mass-movements, and the 
danger that the twin forces of nationalism and socialism may be harnessed in 
the service of the all-embracing state’ (p. 64). But too often one is conscious of 
the automatic applause of the audience which has been told what it expected to 
be told. ‘We are a people descended from ancestors who came from everywhere 
to this, our national home. They came freely and for individual reasons. Through 
them we are the heirs of every culture and of every civilization in Europe and 
Asia. We possess the strength of all’ (p. 178), and so on. It is a pity that the 
addresses were not subject to harsher winnowing before they were published. 
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One of the best and most interesting of the articles, that by Mr G. S. Delatour 
on ‘The Problem of International Understanding’, raises, with a quotation from 
Benjamin Franklin, the argument inherent in Mr van Doren’s book. ‘I do not 
see why you might not in Europe carry the Project of good Henry IV into 
Execution by forming a Federal Union and One Grand Republic of all its 
different States and Kingdoms.’ A good many Americans as well as Franklin 
have failed to see why this could not be done. Formerly they were inclined to 
say, ‘Well, if you won’t do it, so much the worse for you’. Now, believing that 
the consequences of the failure of Western Europe to act in this way would not 
be limited to Europe, many Americans are reviving the argument. Mr van 
Doren is one of them. The Great Rehearsal is an account, written not for the 
scholar but for the general public, of the making and ratifying of the Federal 
Constitution. Mr van Doren has chosen his title because he regards the doings of 
1787 as being ‘a rehearsal for the federal governments of the future’. He believes 
that the arguments put forward for and against the Federal Constitution in 
Philadelphia and in the ratifying conventions were, ‘all the arguments in favour 
of a general government for the United Nations, as well as all the arguments 
raised in opposition to it’ (p. viii). Here, at the outset, one must join issue. 
The arguments put forward at Philadelphia included some of the arguments for 
and against a ‘general government for the United Nations’. But only some of 
them, not all, and not all of the most important to us. Nor is everyone obliged 
to draw the same conclusion as Mr van Doren draws. It is arguable that if 
thirteen States inhabited for the most part by people of the same racial stock 
and the same traditions, with a substantially similar political experience and 
just recently freed from a common allegiance, had such difficulties in forming a 
federal government (and presently had to fight a civil war to maintain it) the 
prospects of forming and maintaining a ‘general government’ in the world as it 
is to-day are hopeless. If Mr van Doren is right in saying that ‘no difficulty in 
the way of a world government can match the danger of a world without it’ 
(p. X) we are in the position of a patient who can only be saved by the per- 
formance of an operation which cannot be performed, or cannot be performed in 
time. That may be our position. On the other hand, less difficult operations may 
suffice to give the patient what is called ‘a new lease of life’. Here, of course, the 
analogy breaks down. The surgeon who gives a very sick man a good chance of 
living for another ten years can usually congratulate himself, but the political 
scientist, regarding the world as a continuing whole, is bound to see such an 
achievement as failure. W. L. Burn 


THE UNITED STATES AND ARMAMENTS. By Merze Tate. 1948. g}” x 6}”. 
xii + 312 pp. Bibliog. Index. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. $6.00. 32s. 6d. 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY. The Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History for 1946. By Malbone W. Graham. 1948. 
7%" x 5". xvii + 279 pp. Index. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. $3.25. 18s. 


PROFESSOR TATE has written what is undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
study to date of the contribution which the United States has made to inter- 
national movements for the limitation and control of armaments during the 
past hundred and fifty years. She has, moreover, produced a restrained and 
well-balanced history, based upon years of painstaking research and upon an 
examination of a vast quantity of original documents. 

Professor Tate begins her investigation with the developments which led in 
1817 to the signing of the Rush—-Bagot Agreement for the limitation of naval 
armaments on the Great Lakes, and she carries it down to the proposals for the 
international control of atomic energy which Mr Bernard M. Baruch presented 
to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission on 14 June 1946. She 
examines plans for the economic and industrial disarmament of Germany and 
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Japan and concludes with a ‘summary’ of the attitude of the United States 
towards armaments and their limitation in general. 

Without labouring the point, Professor Tate manages to show the extent 
to which private organizations and even individuals in the United States have 
been able to influence the American outlook with regard to armaments, and she 
contrives at the same time to bring out the impact which that ‘pervasive pheno- 
menon called American nationalism’ has had upon American policy. She ventures 
little in the way of prophecy, although she believes that ‘whatever may be the 
post-war relations between the leading Powers, it is doubtful that the United 
States will again limit its armaments as it did in the 1920’s’ (p. 266), and that 
‘if in the future our foreign policies are dynamic and our vital interests global, 
we must expect our national armaments to be sufficient to support our foreign 
policies’ (p. 272). 


Professor Graham’s six lectures are the latest in a well-known series which, 
during the last half-century, has given us standard works on American diplo- 
matic history by J. H. Latané, E. D. Adams, S. F. Benis, Charles Seymour, 
Dexter Perkins, and others. The present lectures differ in form from most of 
their predecessors, however, in that they do not concentrate on any one phase or 
incident in the development of American foreign relations, but seek, in Pro- 
fessor Graham’s own words (p. vii), ‘to trace the influence which the United 
States, as an independent political entity, has exerted on the institutions of the 
international community, from the beginning of American independence down 
to the period closing World War II’. 

The necessity of covering so broad a sweep of history on so limited a canvas 
has compelled Professor Graham to be selective, and, leaving the larger pano- 
rama, he thus tends to concentrate upon a few of the more outstanding aspects 
of the picture. He devotes his first three lectures to showing how the original 
thirteen States emerged from colonial status to take their place in the family of 
nations, and then how the executive and the legislative branches of the United 
States Government reacted to such widely reverberating events as the rise of the 
Latin American Republics, the Greek movement for independence, and the 
Hungarian ‘crisis’ of 1849-52. In the succeeding lectures, he reviews the part 
which the United States has played in attempts to resolve the leading inter- 
national issues of the last thirty years, giving special emphasis to the neutrality 
which preceded, and the peace-making which followed, the entry of the United 
States into the First World War. At this stage Professor Graham is able to keep 
his central theme more clearly in focus, and he is most lucid when he deals with 
the comparatively clear-cut contribution of Woodrow Wilson to the ‘recon- 
struction of the international order’! Unfortunately he is unable to give more 
than a few closing pages to the outstanding developments of the recent war 
years, CLIFTON J. CHILD 


A NEw History OF THE UNITED STATES. By André Maurois, translated from 
the French by Denver and Jane Lindley. 1948. 8?” x 54”. 456 pp. Bibliog. 
Illus. Index. Maps. London, John Lane, The Bodley Head. 15s. 1944. 
New York, Harper, called The Miracle of America. $3.50. 

THE AMERICAN UNIon: A Short History of the U.S.A. By H. G. Nicholas, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 1948. 5}” x 7}”. xi-+ 315 pp. Index. 
Map endpapers. London, Christophers. Ios. 6d. 

THE UNITED STATES IN THE PosT-wAR Wor Lp. Addresses given at the 1945 
Summer Conference of the University of Michigan. Edited by William B. 
Willcox and Robert B. Hall. 1947. 9}” x 6”. xi + 302 pp. Maps. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 22s. 


THE first two volumes are studies of the birth and growth of the United 
States as viewed through foreign eyes. M. Maurois, whose book first appeared 
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in the United States under the title of The Miracle of America, has written 
primarily, he says, for French readers. Mr Nicholas’s study is intended to 
assist British readers in understanding the United States of to-day through a 
knowledge of her past. 

M. Maurois’ book is almost wholly lacking in the charm and lightness of 
touch which were so attractive a feature of his earlier writings. Nor is the story 
clearly told. The threads of his narrative become confused and obscured by 
digressions, anecdotes, and epigrams. The text indicates that the book was 
written not earlier than 1943; nevertheless, only three pages are devoted to the 
Administration of the late President Roosevelt. 

With a number of M. Maurois’s conclusions, too, historians will join issue. 
For instance, in explaining the abandonment of Wilson’s cherished policy of 
neutrality (p. 392), the author omits to mention two important events which 
finally drew America into the war of 1914-18: the Revolution in Russia, and the 
sinking, in quick succession, of five American merchantmen. M. Maurois would 
absolve President Hoover from responsibility for the Economic Crisis (p. 410). 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he omits to mention the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff, which made it impossible for the Allies to meet their war debts, and sent 
the nations scurrying down the narrowing path of economic nationalism; 
the Hoover policy of lowering taxes in the face of an ever-rising level of profits 
and incomes; and the official encouragement of financial ‘empire-building’. 


Mr Nicholas has written an excellent short history, which should be warmly 
welcomed by the general reader as well as by the student approaching American 
affairs. The story is unfolded with such clarity, and a sure grasp of the essentials, 
as to bring out vividly the rich drama of the United States’ rise to power. The 
author’s historical judgements appear to be as sound as his style is attractive. 


The Conference, whose proceedings are recorded in the third volume re- 
viewed, met at a critical juncture in world affairs. The delegates of the United 
Nations were on their way to San Francisco; Germany had surrendered, and 
although the release of two atom bombs was to precipitate Japan’s collapse only 
a month later, this swift termination of the Pacific war could not then be 
envisaged. Those responsible for the programme of the Conference wisely sought 
to avoid discussion of these fast-moving events, and to emphasize long-term 
problems in the foreign relations of the United States. Where this object was 
achieved, the lectures contain much valuable material of lasting interest. But 
as the discussions approach the economic and political issues of the moment, 
their value diminishes—except, of course, as a record of men’s hopes and beliefs 
in the closing days of the war. Indeed, it is a depressing exercise to compare the 
notions then expressed about the political and economic probabilities with the 
grim realities which confront us to-day. RONALD FREDENBURGH 


A SHort HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By O. P. Chitwood and F. L. 
Owsley. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 1948. 9}” x 6". xxii + 842; xxi + 811 pp. 
Bibliog. Illus. Index. Maps. New York, D. van Nostrand; London, Mac- 
millan. 22s. and 26s. 


Two eminent Southern historians have collaborated to produce this American 
history as a ‘text for college students’. It differs from the numerous other 
American publications designed for a similar audience in the greater amount of 
space it allocates to the colonial period and in the slightly greater interest and 
sympathy which it exhibits towards the South, considered either as a cause or 
as a region. This should not be taken as implying any excessive partiality on the 
part of the authors, who are notably fair and balanced; it is merely a reflection 
of their point of view as Southern historians. Indeed, freedom from sectional or 
nationalistic bias is a notable feature of their treatment throughout, even in the 
concluding chapters, where events as topical and controversial as the New Deal 
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and the course of the Second World War are most objectively described. A 
full and up-to-date bibliography is appended to each chapter. 
H. G. NICHOLAS 


PRESIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES: The Unwritten Constitu- 
tion. By C. Perry Patterson. 1948. 9}” x 6”. ix + 301 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press; London, Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press. $3.75. 21s. 


THE thesis of this book is that the true constitution of the United States is 
not the written and artificially venerated Constitution, but one that is unwritten. 
As in Great Britain it changes easily as new political leaders, or parties and 
institutions, or customs and laws, come to alter it. Professor Patterson writes of 
this process with downright regret and too little acknowledgement that it is 
not the whole truth of the matter. The work of the authors of the Constitution is 
not nearly so much in ruins as he argues it to be. 

The book concludes with a comprehensive criticism of American institutions 
to-day, and contends that the best hope is to develop informally a cabinet 
system of something like the British type, with those who, in fact but not in 
name, hold the main government posts being congressmen of the majority 
party. A. F. ENSor 


THE PRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 1931-1947. By J. Edward Gerald. 1948. 
ot” x 6". viii+ 173 pp. Bibliog. Index. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
$3.50. 20S. 


THE student of contemporary social affairs in the United States may find 
this study of some interest and value. Its aim is ‘to examine the development 
of the concept of freedom of the press on the level of constitutional law during 
the period beginning with the Minnesota gag law case and ending with the 
revision of the Wagner Act in 1947’ (p. v). Broadly speaking, the method 
adopted is to take certain outstanding legal disputes and to attempt to show how 
freedom of the Press in America has been mainly a matter of a somewhat 
delicate balauce of editorial honesty and courage on the one side, and increasing 
central government control, alleged to be in the interests of democracy, on 
the other. Unfortunately, the book contains no clear summing up of the whole 
issue, and the reader who has not himself got a considerable background of 
first-hand knowledge will find it far from easy to decide exactly what has been 
happening. The writer appears to conclude that American law has definitely 
and in practice established some not very clearly defined conception of common 
welfare and freedom of criticism. On the whole, it appears to have done this by 
restricting local controls and increasing central control. But it is hard, on the 
evidence given, to be quite sure that this is what is happening, or, if it is, that 
the effect really is what it is claimed to be. The book does, in fact, show that 
local and regional controls are subject to great abuse, and can be successfully 
fought by a Press which develops a nation-wide appeal. But precisely what 
solution is able to counteract these abuses without falling into others as great, 
requires a more critical and penetrating study than is achieved in this volume. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


Davip LILIENTHAL: Public Servant in a Power Age. By Willson Whitman. 
1948. 8” x 54”. 245 pp. New York, Henry Holt. $3.00. 

ONE does not want to seem ungrateful to the author of this readable little 
book, but foreign readers would really have liked to know more about the 
distinguished American public servant who gives his name to it. They would 
also have found it worth hearing what in the American system makes it possible 
for a first-generation American boy—Mr Lilienthal’s parents were immigrants 
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from old Austria~-Hungary—without means or family connexions or political 
patronage, to rise to be, first, head of the great T.V.A., and now of that still 
greater and most secret undertaking controlled by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Mostly the book deals rather lightly with the background instead, the 
T.V.A. itself, and the setting up of the A.E.C. The most revealing points are 
perhaps the description of Mr Lilienthal as a ‘rugged individualist’, who looked 
upon the T.V.A. as having taken ‘a large chunk of federal government’ away 
from Washington; and his quoted saying that “What’s going on in the valley is 
definitely ethical’. D.M 


DocUMENTS ON AMERICAN ForREIGN RELATIONS. Vol. VII. Edited by L. M. 
Goodrich and M. J. Carroll. 1947. 9}” x 6}”. xxxvii + 961 pp. Index. 
Boston, Mass. Published for the World Peace Foundation by Princeton 
University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
$6.00. 32s. 6d. 


Tus collection of documents covering the year July 1944—June 1945 has 
a dual function: it illustrates practically the whole of the last year of the war, 
and it looks forward to the post-war world with its gigantic problems of resettle- 
ment and reconstruction. Obviously, as the editors themselves point out, some 
vital documents must be omitted from a work which strives to give a nearly 
contemporary picture; the sacrifice of historical completeness is the price 
demanded by immediate usefulness. In one particular the volume surely makes 
history by including Iceland in the section called “The Western Hemisphere’? 


P; E. B. 


LE CONTINENT AMERICAIN ET LE DESEQUILIBRE MONDIAL. By M. Apchié, Ch. 
Bettelheim, P. W. Bidwell, W. Diebold, L. Buquet, M. Byé, M. A. Kriz, 
R. Marjolin, J. Piel, and J. Weiller. Avertissement par Maurice Pernot. 
1948. 82” « 54”. 229 pp. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére, pour le Centre 
d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére. Les Politiques Economiques Inter- 
nationales. 280 frs. 


Tuis collection of studies, the writing of which has been accompanied, as 
M. Pernot’s preface points out, by a rapid march of contemporaneous events, 
is a first instalment of the Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. The first, 
dealing with the Marshall Plan, is of American authorship. Messrs. Bidwell and 
Diebold approach the subject from the point of view of American policy: ‘We 
can help the Europeans to be what they wish to be, independent and democratic. 
That is what we also wish them to be.’ The productive activity called forth may 
either cause inflation or prevent deflation in the United States, but such con- 
siderations are quite secondary in American eyes. 

In the second essay M. Marjolin, while he also discusses American policy, 
proceeds to examine the conditions of success in promoting European recovery. 
A second part of the volume is devoted to economic policy. It starts off with an 
essay on the United States by M. Jean Weiller, which, perhaps inevitably, is 
largely concerned once again with aid to Europe. M. Weiller proceeds to examine 
the liberal trade policy of the United States and the future of American loans 
and direct investments abroad in relation to the existing predicament of Europe. 

The two concluding essays on the conditions of equilibrium are by Mr 
Charles Bettelheim and Mr M. A. Kriz. The former argues the case for the 
countries which have suffered from the war being allowed to continue a dis- 
criminatory trade policy. The latter fears that an excessive capital outlay may 
cause inflation in the countries receiving American aid. But as the aid will 
provide an additional budget resource for the recipient country, surely this 
danger can be avoided? 

The remaining essays, forming the rest of Part II of the book, are mainly 
occupied with South America (with special reference to industrialization). 


R. G. HAWTREY 
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THE CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICA 


CARIBBEAN: SEA OF THE NEW Wor Lp. By German Arciniegas, translated 
from the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. 1946. 8}"” x 53”. xi + 464 pp. 
Bibliog. Illus. Index. Map. New York, Knopf; 1948. London, Cassell. 
$3.75. 2Is. 

IF, as would appear, these lectures were originally spoken, the American 
university audiences privileged to hear them delivered may have had the better 
of it. The English translation is racy and has an appropriately American flavour, 
but the lively story, or stories, must have gained immensely from the living 
presence and enthusiasm of the writer’s evidently strong personality. The Latin- 
American approach throws new light on what is familiar and reveals the 
significance of much that is not so well known. Adventurers, sea-dogs, 
pirates all get their due but, in addition, and very cunningly, English readers 
are given a vivid impression of the Caribbean’s true place in the history of the 
great continental areas which were the real heart of Spanish America. The very 
wide field covered—from the earliest discovery to the cutting of the Panama 
Canal—makes the treatment necessarily impressionist and the allusions are 
sometimes elusive. But ‘this rambling tale’, as the author modestly calls it, is 
highly suggestive and should find its place in the libraries. Undergraduates 
and the best of the sixth forms must inevitably find it a stimulus to fuller study 
of a fascinating field. They will also be driven to the atlas. The publishers call 
special attention to the type and illustrations, but so far as the one and only map 
is concerned they have rather sacrificed the useful to the ornamental. 

W. M. MACMILLAN 


*BRAZIL. Edited by Lawrence J. Hill. 1948. 82” x 52”. xxi + 394 pp. Bibliog. 
Illus. Map. Index. California, University of California Press; London, 
Cambridge University Press. United Nations Series. $5.00. 27s. 6d. 


Tuis latest addition to The United Nations Series is designed ‘to cover the 
political, diplomatic, economic, social, and cultural phases of Brazilian history’ 
(p. vii), a large but well-executed project. The general reader will find here all 
the facts he needs for a first acquaintance with this prominent but little-known 
member of the world organization. Dr Hill, well-fitted by his many studies of 
Latin American history for the task of editorship, is to be commended for the 
successful planning and co-ordination of the contributions by prominent 
Brazilian and American scholars represented in this book. It would be invidious 
to praise any one chapter, for all the contributors, within the limits imposed on 
them, have dealt adequately with their topics. Dr F. W. Ganzert’s section on 
‘Economic Development’ and Dr Arthur Ramos’s chapter on ‘Social Pioneering’, 
however, deserve mention as adding to our knowledge of Brazil. The only 
criticism which may justly be made of the work as a whole is that it is too 
encyclopedic, too much a sober, chronology of events and not sufficiently an 
interpretation of the facts. The chapter on Brazilian literature, for example, is 
little more than a list of writers and ‘periods’, and would have been greatly 
improved if the author (one of the best informed of American critics) had con- 
fined himself to demonstrating how far Brazilian literature reflects European 
modes and how far it is original and esthetically significant. In the same way, 
although other chapters give the reader the facts relative to Brazil’s present 
position and difficulties, he must discover for himself the nature of her problems 
and her chances of solving them. J.C. J. METFORD 


*RECOGNITION OF GOVERNMENTS IN THE AMERICAS. By William L. Neumann, 
jun. Foundation Pamphlet No. 3. 1947. 8}” x 5}. 52 pp. Washington, D.C., 
Foundation for Foreign Affairs. 50 cents. 

NEITHER the theory nor the practice of the United States in the recognition 
of new Governments in Latin America has been in the least consistent, and with 
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memories of recent episodes still fresh in mind, it is useful to have this little 
booklet to point a moral from some of the experiences of the past, and par- 
ticularly from the application of the procedure known in Latin America as 
‘diplomatic intervention’. Mr. Neumann’s conclusion is that there is only one 
possible policy for the United States, and that is the recognition of de facto 
Governments, unless and until some new multilateral policy can be arrived at by 
the American States themselves. R. A. HUMPHREYS 


OuR AMERICAN NEIGHBOURS. Prepared by the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Editor, M. B. Schnapper. 1945. 9}” x 6”. 280 pp. Diagrams. Illus. 
Maps. Washington, Public Affairs Press. $3. 

Tuis book is the reprint, with minor emendation, of a series of information 
papers covering the twenty Republics of Latin America which was issued during 
1943-4 and enjoyed a circulation of several million copies. The stress is on 
economic contributions to the war effort, and to this extent they are dated. 
Backed by many maps, thumb-nail sketches, and ‘pictographs’, one or more of 
which enliven nearly every page, they contrive nevertheless to give in tabloid 
form a really suggestive, and optimistic, picture of each country, its history, 
geography, and racial, political, and cultural development. 

WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


GENERAL 


THE WORLD’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION. A History of the First Thirty 
Years. By Ruth Rouse, with a foreword by John R. Mott and an introduc- 
tion by R. C. Mackie. 1948. 8?” x 52”. 332 pp. Bibliog. Illus. Index. 
London, S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. 

To one who has had the incalculable privilege of serving on the staff of the 
British branch of the Federation for twelve years, and of being sent in its service 
to centres of student life as far afield as Canada and Constantinople, India, 
Poland, and Bulgaria, the reading of this book is like nothing so much as turning 
over the pages of a treasured family history, recalling at every turn familiar 
names and places. But to commend its contents to a public to whom S.C.M. and 
W.S.C.F. are only another couple of those bewildering initials which now infest 
our political, educational, and religious worlds, is another matter. 

The World Student Christian Federation owes its existence to the vision of a 
handful of men and women in America and Britain and on the Continent, who 
in the last quarter of last century were dominated by the conviction that only 
a Christianity which has as its central thought the purpose of God for the whole 
world can claim to be the religion of Jesus Christ. They saw in the student world 
of their day a strategic means of realizing this divine world purpose. 

Within thirty years they succeeded in bringing into being nationally 
sponsored and directed movements in practically every country of the world in 
which universities exist, and in knitting them together in a unity which survived 
one world war (and has since survived a second). 

As a result of their work, the Christian faith and its demands have been made 
a compelling reality to thousands of students, who now serve their countries in 
responsible posts: more than twenty thousand of them have given their lives 
to the planting of the Christian Church throughout the non-Christian world: 
the GEcumenical Movement, which reached a notable landmark in its advance at 
Amsterdam this year, has been fed with a supply of men and women trained in 
the understanding of one another’s religious background by common study and 
work: almost as a by-product, the physical and spiritual life of the European 
Universities was saved from collapse by a spontaneous movement of Student 
Relief in the dreadful years which followed the First World War. 

If one asks what is the explanation of this astonishing achievement, the 
answer is to be found first in the fact that this has been a student movement. 
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‘A youth movement can run risks and make experiments which older ecclesi- 
astics dare not undertake’ (p. 94). (Having recently attended a Lambeth Con- 
ference, well I know it.) Second is the fact that the Federation had as its earliest 
leaders a little group gifted with a faith and an administrative ability such as 
are only rarely focused on a single cause. First among these stands John Mott: 
but second to him, and only just second, is the author of this book, whose record 
of pioneering travel in most of the world’s continents peeps modestly out of 
her pages, from among a hundred vivid pictures of the work which others, 
building on her foundations, have done. ARTHUR BRISTOL 


Unesco: Its PURPOSE AND ITS PuiLosopHy. By Julian Huxley, Director 
General, United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 1948. 9}” x 6}”. 74 pp. Washington, Public Affairs Press. $2.00. 

Tuis personal statement by the Director-General of UNESCO, written when 
he was Executive Secretary of its Preparatory Commission, is in broad terms. 

UNESCO should ‘help the emergence of a single world culture, with its own 

philosophy and background of ideas, and with its own broad purpose’. It must 

not, however, espouse any single one of the ‘competing theologies of the world 
as against the others’ or any one of the competing ‘politico-economic doctrines’. 

‘In general, UNESCO must constantly be testing its policies against the touch- 

stone of revolutionary progress.’ It must encourage genius (p. 16), help in 

‘levelling up’ educational facilities (p. 18), and seek to provide a grand synthesis 

of the arts and sciences on a world-wide scale. Measures envisaged include the 

provision of social surveys and ‘cultural centres’. BRIAN TUNSTALL 


*THE CULTURAL APPROACH: Another Way in International Relations. By Ruth 
Emily McMurry and Muna Lee. Introduction by Archibald McLeish. 1947. 
Chapel Hill, the University of North Carolina Press. 1948. 84” x 5%”. 


xi-+ 280 pp. Index. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. $3.50. 18s. 


THis is a factual book. It gives an account of how France, Germany, Japan, 
the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, parts of Latin America, and the United States have, 
during the period running from shortly before the First World War to the 
present day, attempted to organize their information services to cultures other 
than their own. It is of interest that the authors find it possible to characterize 
every country’s approach to the others in a brief descriptive label—except that 
of the United States. The French are said to be concerned with ‘intellectual 
expansion’; the Germans with ‘the preservation of Germanism’; Japan with 
‘the racial approach’; U.S.S.R. with ‘cultural propaganda’; Britain with 
‘national interpretation’; and Latin America with reports of their own cultural 
progress. The United States, however, can apparently be described in no better 
way than as ‘a late-comer in the field’. How far these labels really mean anything 
objective, and how far they themselves shape the necessarily selective treatment 
of the facts that are recorded, it is hard to say. In the case of Great Britain, for 
example, the treatment, interesting and accurate as it certainly is, is perhaps 
rather too exclusively concerned with the development of the activities and aims 
of the British Council. All through the book, in fact, the reader may get the 
impression of a study based rather upon documentary analysis of the somewhat 
official type than upon much direct experience of the activities whose organiza- 
tion is described. But this is not a very serious criticism. The book is exactly 
what it professes to be, a study of ‘the cultural approach’, not of any alleged, or 
demonstrable, results of this approach. Perhaps the assumption is implicit that, 
on the whole, attempts by any social group to organize an information service 
for other social groups must somehow or another improve the cultural relations 
of the groups concerned. Such an assumption is often made, and it requires more 
definite proof than has as yet been forthcoming. If it is to be achieved, however, 
the first step must be to get accurate information about the agencies which 
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operate in the dissemination of information on the activities of particular social 

groups, of the aims of these agencies, and of the fields covered. For a very clear 

and precise statement of the present position in these respects of most of the big 

groups of the contemporary social world, there is no better book than this one. 
F. C. BARTLETT 


GOVERNMENT AND Mass Communications: A Report from the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press. By Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Professor of Law, Harvard 
University. 1947. 8” x 54”. Vol. I. xvii + 468 pp.; Vol. II. vi + 360 pp. 
Index. Chicago, Ill., the University of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge 
University Press. 42s. 

Ir Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., and his fellow members of The (American) 
Commission on Freedom of the Press, had sought to produce a ‘best seller’, they 
would probably have chosen a more attractive title for this interesting and 
informative work. It deals with the Press in the widest sense. In an introductory 
statement the Commission—created by the University of Chicago under a 
grant of funds made by two American publications—says that from the outset it 
decided to give a broad scope to the phrase ‘freedom of the Press’, and not to 
confine it to newspapers or printed matter generally. Rather was it thought that 
‘the inquiry should include other means of communicating news and opinions, 
such as films and radio broadcasting of news and comment. And “freedom” 
must mean more than the traditional conception of immunity from governmental 
control.’ 

The result is a comprehensive survey by Professor Chafee, at the request of 
the Commission, of every aspect of the relations between the United States 
Government and ‘mass communications’, thus defined. If the survey covers 
ground mainly or almost entirely American, it is not on that account instructive 
only to American readers. A bare list of the subjects discussed would suffice to 
dispel doubt on this point, for it would include the use of governmental powers 
to limit or suppress discussion; libel and group libel; Post Office control over 
objectionable publications; treason and sedition in time of peace; contempt of 
court ; censorship of newspapers and broadcasts; highroads for news and ideas; 
and a dozen other topics of public interest. The standpoint from which they are 
viewed and reviewed is summed up in the Commission’s statement: ‘Freedom is 
not safety but opportunity. Freedom ought to be a means to enable the press 
to serve the proper functions of communication in a free society.’ These volumes 
are both readable and noteworthy. WICKHAM STEED 


*THE YEAR Book OF WorRLD AFFaIrRs 1948. Published under the auspices of the 
London Institute of World Affairs. 1948. 10}” x 6”. vii + 376 pp. Index. 
London, Stevens. 20s. 


TuE London Institute of World Affairs is issuing a number of publications, 
of which this book is one, with the object of giving ‘information on world 
problems and to assist the public in forming impartial opinions on current 
affairs’. The Year Book is divided into two parts. The first contains eleven 
essays by different writers on various aspects: such as those by G. W. Keeton 
on ‘The Future of British Foreign Policy’; by M. J. Bonn on ‘The Foreign Policy 
of the United States’; by Sir Frederick Whyte on ‘Japan’; by G. E. Stent on 
‘Colour Problems of South Africa’; by G. Schwarzenberger on the ‘Judgement of 
Nuremberg’; by L. C. Green on ‘The Security Council in Action’; by G. G. Good- 
man on ‘UNRRA in Perspective’; by E. Ker on ‘Moral Standards in Inter- 
national Relations’; and by L. B. Schapiro on ‘The Soviet Concept of Inter- 
national Law’. 

The second part, which is headed ‘Reports on World Affairs’ and is divided 
into several sections (Sociological, Economic, Geographical, Psychological and 
Educational, Legal, and Institutional Aspects), consists of a number of reviews 
of books. 
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Though many of the essays are stimulating and well-informed and the 
judgements of the writers can stand the test of time, even in these fast-moving 
days, the arrangement and the choice of subjects in Part I seem to be rather 
haphazard. If this book is to be regarded as a work of reference, an addition of a 
summary of the events of the year and statistical tables might add to its value. 

ERIc J. PATTERSON 


MEN OF STRESS: Three Dynamic Interpretations. By Harley Williams. 1948. 
374 pp. London, Cape. 15s. 


THIS agreeable book contains well-informed and well-written biographical 
studies of Wilson, Carnegie, and Leverhulme. They are much better than the 
jejune theory of schizoid personality on which it is thought necessary to 
string them together. MARTIN WIGHT 


APPOINTMENT ON THE HILL. By Dorothy Detzer. 1948. 8” x 5}”. viii + 262 pp. 
New York, Henry Holt. $3.00. 


THIS vivid and well-written story of the work of an American journalist 
devoted to a cause, deserves reading straight through to get the impression of 
how the writer was drawn into the pacifist position, and how she faces the 
implications and consequences of her beliefs in the practical political world, and 
in regard to the results which might follow from compromises. 

The book opens with a brief account of Miss Detzer’s experience of relief work 
in Europe following the First World War, in which the description of the Russian 
famine is drawn with a remarkably effective pen. The rest of the book deals in 
a no less telling and readable way with a large number of political issues in 
American policy, mainly foreign policy but always matters of international 
interest. 

Perhaps the subject of most general interest was the campaign to secure the 
investigation into the manufacture and traffic in arms, but there are many other 
questions in which valuable side-lights are thrown on American policy and the 
influences brought on it by various pressure groups in the lobbies. Much 
strenuous work to induce the United States Government to take a greater 
share of the refugees from Nazi oppression is also described. 

There is no index, and it is unfortunate that the chapter headings do not 
give sufficient indication of their subject. HILDA CLARK 


EsPERANTO: The World Interlanguage. Compiled by G. A. Connor, and others. 
1948. 7” x 5}”. 245 pp. New York, Beechhurst Press. $3.00. 


A USEFUL up-to-date American summary of’ the history, grammar, and 
advantages of the language, and of the uses to which it has been put. The 
authors, who include a Chinese, claim that the question of an ‘interlanguage’ has 
now become more urgent than ever, and argue that no language of the type of 
‘Basic’ can be sufficiently neutral to obtain general acceptance. 8B. F. B. 


*THE WORLD OF LEARNING. Second Edition. 1948. 10” x 73”. xii-+ 824 pp. 
London, Europa Publications. 60s. 


The World of Learning gives a wealth of information about the learned 
societies, scientific and cultural institutions, of the world, arranged under 
countries, together with a brief section on international organizations. Within 
each country’s section the arrangement is by somewhat arbitrary subject 
headings. It is questionable whether this is the best method for a work of 
reference without an index. This criticism has been anticipated by the publishers, 
who state in their introduction that ‘an index of institutions has been held over 
until the third edition’. This will obviously be a publication of enormously 
increased usefulness. B. R. K. 
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ALSO RECEIVED 


*THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH SLESVIG. By Henry Baerlein. 1948. 73” x 4#”. 16 pp. 
London, Diplomatic Bulletin. Is. 

*AUSTRIA’S INTERNATIONAL PosITION: The Case for a Treaty for the Re-establish- 
ment of an Independent and Democratic Austria. 1948. 7?” x 54”. 16 pp. 
London, Diplomatic Bulletin. Is. 

*THE POLISH EASTERN TERRITORIES AND THEIR IMPORTANCE TO POLAND AND 
Europe. 1948. 113” x 8”. 40 pp. Charts. Maps. Tables. Gottingen, The 
G6ttingen Scientific Circle. Price unknown. 

*East PrussIA. 1947. 113” < 8}".24 pp. Charts. Maps. Gottingen, The Géttingen 
Scientific Circle. Price unknown. 

*ON THE SITUATION IN BERLIN. 1948. 7}” x 4#”. 20 pp. Containing the Soviet 
Note on the situation in Berlin and Marshal Sokolovsky’s Proclamation 
and Order on the Currency Reform. London, ‘Soviet News’. 2d. 

AstA AWAKE: Inaugural Number of UNITED AsiIA, International Journal of 
Asian Affairs. Edited by G. S. Pohekar and U. R. Rao. 1948. 11” x 8}". 
160 pp. Illus. Bombay, V. V. Kamat, for the Inter-Asian Publishing House. 
Rs. 5. 

*BIRTH-PANGS OF NEW Kasumir. By N. S. Phadke. Foreword by Sheikh 
Mohamed Abdullah. 1948. 7” x 42”. 34 pp. Bombay, Hind Kitabs. As. 8. 

InDIA’s LEADING COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS. Papers read at the All-India Con- 
ference, 1947, held under the auspices of the Lucknow University on 25-27 
December 1947. Preface by A. N. Agarwala, Secretary, All-India Com- 
merce Association. 1948. 8?” « 54”. vi + 183 pp. Allahabad, East End Pub- 
lishers; London, Arthur Probsthain ; Melbourne, Frank Johnson. Rs. 8. 
12s. $4.00. 

*OUR PARLIAMENT. By Strathearn Gordon, a Senior Clerk in the House of 
Commons. Third Edition. 1948. 7}” x 5”. 181 pp. Index. London, The 
Hansard Society. 8s. 6d. 

Russia TODAY AND Tomorrow. By Stephen King-Hall (Member of the first 
British Parliamentary Delegation to Soviet Russia). Fifth reprint with 
new introduction. 9?” x 7}”. 12 pp. Diagrams. London, National News- 
Letter. Is. 

* HUNGARY AND THE CONFERENCE OF Paris. VOL. II. HUNGARY’s INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS BEFORE THE CONFERENCE OF Paris: Hungaro-Czechoslovak 
Relations Papers and Documents relating to the Preparation of the Peace 
and to the Exchange of Population between Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
1947. 113” x 8”. xviii+ 171 pp. Index. Budapest, published by the 
Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, University Press. Price unknown. 

*HUNGARY AND THE CONFERENCE OF Paris. VoL. IV. HUNGARY AT THE CON- 
FERENCE OF Paris: Papers and Documents relating to the Czechoslovak 
Draft Amendment concerning the Transfer of 200,000 Hi ans from 
Czechoslovakia to Hungary. 1947. 113” x 8”. xxi + 207 x. Maps. 
Budapest, published by the Hungarian Ministry Affairs, 
University Press. Price unknown. 

*GROWING PAINS FOR LATIN AMERICA. Behind the Headline By \ illiam 
Krehm. 1948. 8’’x5". 28 pp. Toronto, Canadian As: © \dult 
Education, and Canadian Institute of International Affa 

*BRITAIN AND THE UNITED Nations. 1948. 8’ x5’’. 39 pp. 

London, H.M.S.O. Is. 

*COMMUNISM: Its Strength and its Future. Behind the Headi: 

Max Beloff. 1948. 8’ x5’. 24 pp. Toronto, Canadian Associ tiou 
Education, and Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 

CULTURAL SURVEY OF MODERN EcGypt. Part Two. By M. M. Mosh 
face by Professor J. B.S. Haldane, F.R.S. 1948. 9?’’ x 7}. v 
Illus. Tables. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green. 





